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A TYPICAL AMERICAN HORSE. 


BORALMA, THOMAS W. LAWSON’S FAMOUS TROTTER, A FINE TYPE OF 
THE NOBLE ANIMAL IN WHICH INTEREST NOW 


CENTRES AT THE HORSE SHOW. 
Photograph by Schreiber. 
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New York’s Revolution. 


HE HON. SETH LOW, New York’s mayor-elect, said, 
on the night of his election, “ This is no man’s tri 
umph; it is the people’s victory.” This is true, but the 
victory will prove to be the people’s defeat, unless Mr. 
Low, regardless of all other considerations, shall fulfill 
the promises made to those who voted for him. 

Mr. Low’s victory must signify a radical change 
in existing conditions, a thorough cleaning out, an 
absolutely new departure in every way and in every 
thing. If it does not mean cleaner streets, more ef 
ficient police, fire, dock, and health departments, and 
honesty and decency in all the city’s service, it will be 
a sad failure. If it does mean these things, the people 
of New York will never again go back to Tammany 
Hall or to any other disreputable political control. 

Mayor Strong’s administration, which promised so 
much, did not fulfill its pledges. It was not the fault 
of Mayor Strong. He was inexperienced in public life, 
had for years been buried deep in his own business, and 
his environment was therefore limited and_ his 
ciations exclusive. He made the great mistake at the 
outset of trying to please too many friends, and the 
result was tumult in the police department, ending in 
an appeal to the Governor, a clash in the dock depart- 
ment, and the currying of favor with Tammany Hall 
by some of the most prominent “reform” officials, 
who lost no time in casting anchors to the windward. 
One of these emerged from office enriched by the 
favor of public contractors, and another was hardly 
out of the Strong administration before he was a 
Tammany Hal: candidate for high judicial honors. 

Mayor Strong unselfishly, honestly, and conscien- 
tiously devoted himself to the public service, but he had 
poor advisers, and, worse than all, when he appealed 
to the best of his supporters to lift up his hands his 
appeals were unheeded. He himself told the writer that 
he had earnestly besought scores of prominent citizens 
of New York to permit him to name them as members 
ot the board of education, but he met refusal on every 
hand, while a thousand professional office-seekers were 
pushing letters of recommendation and party credentials 
by the bushel under his Mayor Strong’s ad- 
ministration was infinitely better than any that Tam- 
many Hall has ever given or could give to this city, but 
it was not up to the mark. 

If the people of New York who voted for Seth Low 
are patriotic and consistent they must uphold his hands. 
If he appeals to them to accept public place at personal 
sacrifice they must. be willing to do so, or they will 
have no right to complain if his administration shall 
prove disappointing. The mayor-elect announces that 
he will make his own appointments. The new charter, 
with the framing of which he had so much to do, gives 
him a free hand, and he has what Mayor Strong un- 
fortunately had not, the power of removal at any time. 
He is pledged to consider the interests of the people 
alone, and accepted the nomination, to quote his own 
words, “in the interests of no party, person, or clique.” 
He will gladly receive suggestions and consider candi- 
dates, and then make his appointments upon fitness 
and merit alone. Mayor Low will thus, at the outset, 
avoid the mistakes of Mayor Strong, in endeavoring 
to recognize organizations that claimed to have contrib- 
uted to his election. 

Let every good citizen hold up the nev mayor’s 
hands, and accept his final decision as one made in 
good faith and with the best purposes. He has had 
an experience, as mayor of Brooklyn, has met the peo- 
ple on the public platform, is thoroughly familiar with 
political affairs, understands men and knows their 
methods, and if he makes mistakes they ought to be, and 
will be, his. The change from the gruff, impetuous, 
selfish present incumbent to the refined, polished: and 
courteous Low will be a welcome transformation. But 
it must mean more than a change of personalities; it 
must signify a more economical and a better public 
service. It must crush corruption, and it must do this, 
as the London Telegraph pertinently suggests, “ without 
attempting to inaugurate the millennium by methods irk- 
some to average human nature.” It must be done by a 
practical man, and in a practical way, and it can only 
be done by the united effort of all the elements which 
combined to break the power of Tammany Hall. Dis- 
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cord and strife among these elements, if the new mayor 
should be involved in them, will make a mockery of 
reform and speedily recall Tammany to power. 

Mayor Low will be ungrateful if he neglects to consult 
with the friends who made his election possible, but 
he will be unfaithful to his duty and unjust to himself 
if he listens to advice that is not good, or makes ap- 
pointments that shame himself or the city. The first 
test will come in his earliest appointments. One of 
these, perhaps the most important to the welfare of 
the municipality, is that of the corporation counsel. 
We regard this of greater importance, even, than the 
cunmissioner of. police, or the head of any ccher de- 
partment. A tremendous effort to control this ap- 
pointment will be made, as it was made after the election 
of Mayor Strong, and the mayor-elect may well take 
a leaf out of the lesson of Mayor Strong’s experience. 

Mayor Low had much to do with the creation of the 
greater New York, but it will be a far greater honor 
if to him shall fall the lot of making it a better New 
York. Reform must mean something, or Fusion will 
mean confusion. The great purpose of Mayor Low 
should be to make New York the cleanest, the sweetest, 
and the happiest of all our commonwealths, a typical 
city with a typical American at its head. We believe, 
with Secretary Root, in his message of congratulation 
to Mr. Low, that the latter will “ give the city an ad- 
ministration which will make its people unwilling ever 
again to sacrifice the interests of good home govern- 
ment for the pretended benefit of a national party or- 
ganization.” The proclamation of an absolute divorce 
between national and municipal elections was framed by 
Secretary Root. It should be emphasized in the first 
message of New York’s new mayor. 

We repeat what we said on the eve of election, that 
‘it is something to know that if Seth Low is elected 
to serve as mayor he will be really its mayor, and the 
city hall will be the actual seat of government.” 


es 
The Plain Truth. 


” ADDITION to the silver and gold which America 

will coin this year out of her enormous crops of corn 
and wheat, the figures given out by the director of the 
United States Mint show that this country leads all 
others in our production of these precious metals them 
In the output of the yellow metal, “ hard to get 
and heavy to hold,” the United States heads the list for 
1900 with a total of over $79,000,000, to which the gold- 
diggings of Alaska contributed over $8,000,000. Stand- 
ing next on the list was Australasia, with a production 
of over $74,000,000. In silver production we hold only 
a slight lead over Mexico, our figures being $35,741,000 
for the year, and our southern neighbor $35,611,400, 
the two together producing nearly two-thirds of the sil- 
ver output of the world. Within our own borders, Colo- 
rado still holds the palm, both for the gold and silver 
mining, her total production of each metal being mill- 
ions in excess of any other State. 
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HE TRUE inwardness of the Schley case at Wash- 
ington was not perhaps fully disclosed by the testi- 
mony on the trial, but the evidence tended to confirm 
the general suspicion that jealousy, rivalry, or, at least, 
disappointed ambition must. have had something to do 
with this remarkable case. No-one who followed 
the testimony believed for one moment that Admiral 
Schley was anything but a brave and gallant officer, 
and it is a pleasure to note that even his opponents 
conceded as much. It is especially pleasant to observe 
that, in summing up, the judge-advocate, Captain 
Lemly, took particular pains to say that he had never 
believed, nor did he claim from the evidence, that per- 
sonal misconduct or cowardice was exhibited by Schley 
in any part of his career as commander-in-chief of the 
Flying Squadron off the Cuban coast. The elimination 
of this factor from the trial ought to clear the atmos- 
phere. If the only charges against the admiral are 
those affecting his judgment, they are charges that 
might well be brought against any man who has ever 
been placed in authority at critical junctures. If this 
is all there is to the case, it is unfortunate that so 
much has been made of it. 
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| STATE and municipal elections this fall are preg- 

nant with far-reaching results. They include appar- 
ently the loss of Maryland and Kentucky to the Re- 
publicans, with all that this implies of the loss also 
ot United States Senators from those States. It looks 
as if*neither would offer hopeful prospects for the Re- 
publicans in the next Presidential election. A complete 
oblits-ation of Tammany’s power in New York City 
alreaay portends the rehabilitation in leadership of Sen- 
ator Hill, while the success of the Democracy in Mary- 
land brings Gorman to the front, not only as a senatorial, 
but also as a Presidential candidate on the Democratic 
ticket in 1904. It is equally significant that, while 
the elections thus restore to leadership two eminent 
Democrats, they appear. circumscribed as they were, to 
have fairly obliterated from further political consider- 
ation two of the most important factors in the election 
last fall, namely, Croker and Bryan. The loss of the 
Senators from Maryland and Kentucky will not inter- 
fere at all with Republican supremacy in Congress 
at present, but it indicates probably the beginning of a 
more vigorous fight for control by the Democratic party, 
and its solidarity on the old platform of Jeffersonian 
principles. There is a note of warning to the Republican 
party in all this. 








What Shall We Do a 
With Our Davghters? 














Contributed Article to Leslie's Weekly, by Kate Upson Clark 


HERE is no doubt that marriage among our m: re 
T cultivated classes is less fashionable than it was 
a score of years ago. ‘The wage-earn ~ still weds 
in the early twentics, but the salaried or independent 
young man is more likely to marry late, or not at 5 || 
Mr. George Ade, in one of his wittiest ‘ fables,” 
bodies the lesson that whether one marries or remains 
single, one is likely to wish that he hadn’t done it, ut 
seriously speaking, the testimony of the 
favor of Hymen, so far as happiness is concerned, to 
say nothing of race-existence. 

It is a strange fact, disputed by a few but " 
erally corroborated, that, while young men are looking 
askance at matrimony, young women, who are suppo-ed 
to find the responsibilities of marriage the more irk 
some, are apparently as much inclined to it as ever, 
Indeed, women with any pride of sex must feel their 
blood boil et the cartoonist and the paragrapher, \hio 
vie with each other in depictirg the agonizing efforts 
of the Mays and the Angelinas to coax a proposal out 
of the unwilling Claudes and Algernons. 

The mothers of the young ladies seem to share their 
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wishes. In consequence of the trend of the popular jok 
ing, these fond parents are placed in a most unenviable 
Chey searcely dare to invite a young man to 
Since affairs are in this state, we must 
order to retain 


position. 
their houses. 
train our daughters accordingly. In 
their self-respect, they must occupy a_ perfectly inde 
pendent attitude. They must be taught that ideal mar 
riages are rare, and even an ordinarily happy union 
is none too common. Therefore, either one of 
these desirable boons may not come their way, tlie 
must be ready to grasp some other. There are many 
good things besides matrimony. Therefore, while hold 
ing one’s self toward marriage in a proper position of 
tentative acceptance, it is worth while to look over the 
field and find out what blessings, in the line of life 
work, are within the reach of the average woman 
Many mothers discourage the desire of their daug 
To those who intend to teach, a 
It is also a substan 


since 


ters to go to college. 
college diploma is now a necessity. 
tial help in securing the constantly multiplying posi 
tions as cashiers, tloor-walkers, proof-readers, insurance 
agents—in fact, in every business in which highly-trained 
intelligence is required. Naturally, professional sue 
cess is also nearly impossible without it. All this is 
settled. It is no longer a matter of opinion. 

The society girl, who will probably never have to sup 
port herself by her own exertions, looks at the matter 
more doubtfully; which seems a trifle absurd, since she 
who fides in her carriage to-day may be moiling in the 
market-place for a bare living to-morrow—and _ tliere 
is no better preparation for the vicissitudes of forttne 
than a good education. Some maintain that that may 
be obtained as well out of college as in. We all know 
that one may slip through a pretty good college and 
yet come out a dunce, and also that a determined mind 
ean wrench an education out of the very jaws of a 
kitchen range or a factory loom, or even from a year 
or more of desultory travel. But a college course, after 
all is said and done, provides for the most of us the 
best means of mental discipline yet discovered. Add 
to this that there is no happier being than your aver 
age college girl or boy, for four long years; that noth 
ing else so teaches one how to get along with one’s 
fellow-beings; and that one forms friendships in col 
lege which last through life; and you have a case for 
the college education of girls, even society girls, which 
it is hard to controvert. 

It is true that the college girl sometimes becomes 
slangy and careless, and occasionally loses that svveet 
longing for home which has been counted one of woman's 
most alluring attributes, but these are usually ‘vere 
surface and temporary manifestations. The “ eternal 
womanly ” is there, just as it was in Eve and Rchel 
and Jezebel—and with much better morals, you ‘ay 
be sure. And what is the use in being the depen ient, 
clinging, adoring creature of the sentimentalist, when 
there is no man at hand to depend upon and cling to 
and adore? Therefore, while retaining unimpaire the 
faculty for depending and clinging and adoring (the 
poor girls cannot lose it if they would!), let us ‘each 
our daughters that it is contemptible to be hanging 
around, idly awaiting the attentions of a lot of im 
pudent young men, who are as likely as not to chaff at 
the way in which the girls “ make eyes” at them. and 
who poke fun at the frantic efforts which are put forth 
to entrap them by some of these men-coveting maidens 

A self-respecting girl will find an occupation. and 
strive to become interested in it and to perfect herself 
in it. There is no highly-wrought emotionalism which 
brings more solid and abiding happiness than the com 
sciousness that one is daily using one’s powers for the 
real profit of a needy world. This is especially true 
when one is gettii.g well paid for her work. It is worth, 
perhaps, in the long run, quite as much as that attract 
ive billing and cooing, of which our daughters see! 
likely to get less and less, until the pendulum swings 
back again, as it mey, and bachelordom begins to see™ 
less desirable to our young men. With the better trai 
ing of our boys and with the higher notions of morality 
which should come with the deepening of our civiliz@ 

Continued on page 471. 
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mp URRIS A. JENKINS, the newly inaugurated presi- 
dent of Kentucky University, is a striking ex- 
ample of the “strenuous life.” At the age of 
irty-two he is president of the oldest institution of 
irning west of the Alleghany Mountains, for the Ken- 
cky University of to-day is the famous old Transyl- 
vania University of 
pioneer times, with 
nothing but a change in 
name. President Jen- 
kins is the youngest 
president in the history 
of the venerable institu 
tion, which a few years 
ago celebrated its cen- 
tennial, and is perhaps 
the youngest president 
of a university in the 
United States. He is 
certainly the youngest 
man who has ever been 
at the head of two insti- 
tutions of learning 
which have attained the 
dignity of universities. 
Jenkins was 
Kansas_ City, 
in 1869, and at the age of twenty-two was 
iduated from Bethany College, West Virginia, with 
degree of A. B. and the highest honors of his class. 
four years of the ten which have elapsed from the time 
en he left Bethany until inaugurated president of 
ventucky University were spent at Yale and Harvard 
‘ing post-graduate work, yet during that time he has 
een reporter, pastor, professor, and president of a uni- 
sity. During that period of time “he has served 
pastor of two large city churches in Indianapolis 
ind Buffalo, was professor of the New Testament in 
utler Bible College and later the first president of the 
University of Indianapolis, has preached from Honolulu 
to Cambridge, has ranched in Colorado, cycled in 
urope, canoed on the Ohio, and sailed on the Gulf of 
Mexico.” After graduating at Bethany he spent a year 
in reporting on the Kansas City Times, in traveling, and 
in preaching in California and the Hawaiian Islands. 
Kntering Yale in the autumn of 1892, he engaged for 
two years in graduate study. In 1894 he was married 
to Miss Mattie Morrison Hocker, of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and the two years after his marriage were spent 
at Harvard. He received his B. D. in 1895 and his 
M. A. M. in 1896. He was then called to the Third 
Christian Church at Indianapolis, where he remained 
for two years. Then came the professorship in Butler 
College and the election to the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Indianapolis. When called to Kentucky Uni- 
versity, Mr. Jenkins had been pastor of the Christian 
Church at Buffalo, N. Y., for about a year. 





BURRIS A. JENKINS, ‘ 
e young president of an old college. President 
born in 


| JJ EASURED by financial attainments, the most nota- 
M ble of the 1,200 persons thus far graduated from 
Stanford University, out in California, is Herbert 
Hoover, who worked his way through college, re- 
ved his degree with the famous pioneer class in 1895, 
ved as a mining expert in California and Colorado, 
in Australia, and in 
China, has latterly been 
paid $33,000 a year— 
probably the largest sal- 
ary in the world to a 
man under twenty-nine 
years of age—and is now 
on his way from Tien- 
Tsin to London to _ be- 
come junior partner in 
one of the greatest min- 
ing syndicates on earth. 
The advancement of this 
young man_ has _been 
phenomenal. When, in 
the fall of 1891, Stan- 
ford University first 
opened its doors, EFoover 
entered the institution a 
secured 
humble employment to 

defray his bare living expenses. He spent his summer 
vacations gaining valuable experience with the geological 
~urvey in Arkansas and later with the survey in Califor- 
tia. Within two years after completing his geological 
course at Stanford he had become a recognized expert. A 
rich London syndicate engaged his services and sent him 
out to Coolgardie, in West Australia, where he remained 
for two years in charge of mining operations at a salary 
of $15,000 a year. Then he was chosen by another syndi- 
cate to conduct extensive mining explorations in China 
ata salary of $25,000 a year. He became expert chief 
of the board of mines of the Chinese government and 
xeneral manager of the Chinese Engineering and Min- 
‘ng Company, his shares in which he recently sold at 
« profit of nearly half a million of dollars. He has 
exploded the theory that there are rich gold mines in 











HERBERT C. HOOVER, 


€ poor student who became a noted , 
mining expert. pad boy and 





North China and Manchuria, declaring that the Chinese 
have carefully mined the whole territory for more than 
a thousand years, down to water level, working every 
little possible vein that would pay a laborer two cents 
a day, and leaving a great bewildering surface dump 
of rock that baffles experts and permits of nothing but 
innumerable and expensive shafts and pumping ap 
pliances to find a paying subaqueous gold-bearing vein. 
But he has back with the announcement that 
China is the greatest coal-produeing country in the 
world, rich in extensive anthracite and bituminous beds, 
and big in prospects of coking coal for cheap export to 
the Pacific coast for ore-smelting purposes, 


come 


N. ADAM, who has presented to the city of Buf- 

@ falo the splendid organ built for the Temple of 
Music at the Pan-American Exposition at a cost 

of $18,000, is a well-known merchant and a municipal 
reformer. He was for member of the 
board of councilmen of Buffalo and in the recent cam 


paign was 


some years a 


elected a 
member of the board of 
Demo- 
crat, in a strong Repub 
lican ward, the Twenty 
fourth. He has often 
been talked of as a can- 


sinemaaiagiiin 





aldermen, as a 


didate for mayor, but is 
so much of an independ 
ent as to preclude his 
nomination by either 
party. He is an en- 
thusiastic 
the principle of munici 
pal ownersnip, and put 
his theories in practice 
by making the munici 
pality of Buffalo the 
J. N. ADAM, owner of this organ. It 
Who has presented the tamous Temple will be placed in the City 
of Music organ to Buffalo. Convention Hall when 
removed trom the Temple of Music. This was the or- 
gan that was heard by visitors to the Temple of Music 
shortly before the assassination of the President in that 
beautiful edifice. 


HE APPEARANCE of Mrs. Cleveland with the ex- 
T President at a reception given in their honor in 
Pittsburg on November 7th was the first time 

in several years that the former mistress of the White 
House has been seen in a prominent social gathering. 
Mr. Cleveland delivered an address during the cere- 
monies of Founders’ 
Day at the Carnegie In- 
stitute in Pittsburg on 
the day named, and the 
reception followed in the 
art gallery of that in- 


advocate of 

















stitution. The execu- 
tive mansion at Wash- 
ington has never been 


under the sway of a 
more gracious, winsome, 
and popular First Lady 
of the Land than Mrs. 
Cleveland. She came 
there a young bride in 
1886, the second year of 
Mr. Cleveland’s first 
term, and immediately 
won the heart of the 
only living ex-President. nation by her grace, 
Photograph by C. M. Gilbert. beauty, and womanly 
dignity, and has held this place in the affectionate re- 
gard of the people ever since. Since the retirement of 
the family to Princeton, N. J., at the close of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s second term, Mrs. Cleveland has devoted herself 
chiefly to the duties of her home and the care of her 
children, of whom there are four. As will be seen by 
our photograph, she has apparently lost none of her 
youthful appearance by the lapse of years. 














MRS. GROVER CLEVELAND, 


The lovely and amiable wile of our 


to be made by President Roosevelt will be the sub- 

ject of more care and circumspection on his part 
than those which have to do with the administration of 
the Federal civil-service laws. Mr. Roosevelt, it will 
be remembered, was himself a member of the United 
States Civil-service Commission for several years and 
did some of his best and most valuable public work in 
that connection. In his selection, therefore, of his former 
associate and co-worker, Mr. William Dudley Foulke, 
of Indiana, as a commissioner to succeed Major Harlow, 
of St. Louis, the President has undoubtedly been 
guided by his own knowledge, experience, and high ideals 
in regard to the conduct of the office. Next to him- 
self, there is no man living who has been more closely 
identified with civil-service reform in this country, nor 
any who have been more energetic and persistent in 
the promotion of the cause, than Mr. Foulke. He has 
been a leading spirit in the National Civil-service Re- 
form League from the beginning, and in this capacity 


[ MAY be taken for granted that no appointments 





is well known throughout the country. It has fallen 
to him as the chairman of a standing committee of the 
league to examine into the administration of the civil 
service laws on frequent occasions, and his reports of 
investigations made in this connection have been notable 
for their thoroughness and their searching and fearless 
character. Mr. Foulke is a native of New York City, 
where he was born in 1848. He is a graduate of Colum 
bia College and of the law school of the same institu 
tion. He removed to Richmond, Indiana, in 1876, and 
has since resided there. He has served one term in the 
Indiana State Senate and is a prominent member of 
several national organizations devoted to civic and 
political reform. 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT that Mr. Frank J. Gould, 
the youngest son of the famous financier, is to 


marry Miss Helen Margaret Kelly has awakened 
unusual interest not only because of the wealth and high 
social standing of the parties, but because of certain 
events in the previous history of the two families with 


which they are con- 
nected. Years ago, 
Eugene Kelly, — grand- 


father of Miss Kelly, and 
Jay Gould engaged in a 
bitter struggle in the 
courts over questions in- 
volving large sums of 
money, and several law- 
suits still remain = un- 
settled as a legacy to the 





descendants of these 
gentlemen. Of 
this old difficulty has 
really nothing to do with 
the proposed alliance be- 
tween Mr. Gould’s son 
and Miss Kelly, except 
by way of an interesting 
reminder of the changes 
wrought by time. Mr. 
Frank J. Gould is twenty-three years of age and is re 
puted to be worth not less than $12,000,000 in his own 
right. He is a director in many of the large corpora 
tions in which the Gould family has holdings, and like 
his brothers shows a keen aptitude for business. He 
makes his home with his sister, Miss Helen, at Irving 
ton. Miss Kelly will be eighteen in January. She is 
said to be of a specially studious turn of mind, caring 
but little for society. In this respect she resembles Mr. 
Gould, who has lived a quiet life. Miss Kelly’s father, 
Edward, died suddenly last July in New Rochelle, 
where he had a summer home. No date has yet been 
fixed for the wedding. 


course, 








MISS HELEN MARGARET KELLY, 


Whose engagement to Frank J. Gould 
is announced. 


fessional men it was thought necessary to carry 

along were a_ physician or expert 
geographer, and, perhaps, one or more skilled naturalists. 
Now a polar research expedition 1s not complete unless 
the services of at least one good artist are engaged in 
addition to one or more : 
first-class photographers. [ a 


i’ THE early days of polar exploration the only pro- 


surgeon, an 





The value of the narra- 
tives of Nansen, Peary. 
and other explorers of 
recent days have been 
greatly enhanced by the 
profuse and excellent il- 
lustrations produced 
with their works. It is 
a service of this kind 
which Mr. Frank W. 
Stokes, an American art- 
ist, has already ren- 
dered on two polar ex- 
peditions, the first in 
1892, when he accom- 
panied the Peary relief 
expedition northward, 
and the second in 1893, 
when he went again to 
the Arctic region. Recently Mr. Stokes ‘started on 
a third polar voyage, this time as a member of the 
Swedish expedition which, under the leadership of Dr. 
Otto Nordenskjold, will endeavor to penetrate the frozen 
solitudes of the Antarctic Circle. The party does not 
expect to return until 1903. Mr. Stokes’s special work 
will be to get the exact coloring of the objects and the 
animal life in the Southern regions and thus be able 
to compare their colorings with those of the North. Such 
work will have a high scientific value, and it can be 
done well only by a skilled and experienced artist. Mr. 
Stokes will carry a studio along with him specially de- 
vised by himself to meet the requirements of an artist’s 
life and work in polar weather. The walls are three 
ply, of three thicknesses, with two air spaces, and they 
will be lined inside with asbestos. The roof slopes 
slightly and is covered with canvas. This box-like habi- 
tation is to stand two feet above the ground, 














MR. FRANK W. STOKES, 
The artist and Polar explorer. 
Photograph by Fatk. 
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WHERE TWENTY-SIX DESPERADOES ESCAPED AT FORT LEAVENWORTH. 





WARDEN MCCLAUGHRY, IN C iE ARTHUR HUITT, WHO FRANK THOMPSON, WHO GUS PARKER, THE RING- LOL SOUTHERLAND, AN BRAVE GUARD WALDRUPE, 
OF THE FORT LEAVENWORTH PLANNED THE ESCAPED WITH LEG- LEADER, WHO WAS INDIAN, WHO KILLED BY THE 
PRISON. MUTINY: CHAINS ON. CAPTURED. ESCAPED. CONVICTS. 


THE BLOODY MUTINY AT THE UNITED STATES PENITENTIARY, FORT LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


A GANG OF CONVICTS, WORKING ON THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE NEW PENITENTIARY, ENTERED SUPERINTENDENT HIND'S OFFICE (NO. 1) AND CAPTURED THE GUARDS, WHOM THEY USED AS 
SHIELDS WHILE THEY TRIED TO ESCAPE AT THE TOWER (NO, 2). FAILING, THEY CAPTURED ANOTHER TOWER (NO. 3) AND ESCAPED, AFTER SHOOTING THE GUARD FATALLY. 
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ROYAL RECEPTION, AT NEW ORLEANS, OF THE $800,000 FLOATING DOCK. 


THE TOP ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE RECEPTION, BY GOVERNOR HEARD, AT ALGIERS NEAR THE CRESCENT CITY. (1) CHAIRMAN BEHRMAN, OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, (2) MAYOR 
CAPDEVILLE. (8) UNITED STATES SENATOR MC ENERY. (4) A. PRITTAN, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. (5) GOVERNOR HEAP) MAKING ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
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Chicago’s Fighting Priest 











ATHER JEREMIAH J. CROWLEY, until recently 
F pastor of the Catholic Church at Oregon, Ill., was 
the central figure of the most sensational incident 
in Western church history, Sunday, November 3d. Defy 
ing a recent edict of excommunication from Cardinal 
Martinelli, of Washington, he entered the Holy Name 
Cathedral in Chicago, 
while solemn high Mass 
was in progress, and took 
a seat immediately below 
the altar. Chancellor F. 
J. Barry, of the archdio- 
cese of Chicago, was in 
charge of the Mass, and 
in pursuance of the laws 
of the church that no ex 
communicated priest 
shall be allowed to take 
part in the services of a 
Catholic church, ordered 
Father Crowley to leave. 
The priest quietly re 
fused to go. The music 
was stopped; the choir 
filed out, and the priests 
retired. Chancellor Bar 
ry explained the situa 
ion to the congregation, most of whom left; low 
Mass was hurriedly rendered, and Father Crowley re 
mained to the end. The sensational incident had its 
rigin last July, when Father Crowley, in connection 
vith twenty-five other priests, protested against the 
ippointment of Peter T. Muldoon as auxiliary bishop of 
Immorality was the charge. Archbishop Fee 
ian disregarded the protest. Father Crowley resigned 
from his parish in Oregon. Later he withdrew the resig- 
ation. The archbishop, however, accepted the action of 
"ather Crowley and appointed a pastor in his stead. 
Mather Crowley refused to give up the church and the 

chbishop secured an injunction, prohibiting Father 
rowley from acting. The injunction suit is still pend- 
ng. The archbishop notified Father Crowley that he 
ust desist in his charge against brother priests or suffer 
x-communication. Father Crowley refused to withdraw 
is charges, and the letter of ex-communication by Car- 
inal Martinelli was printed in the Chicago press. Father 
Crowley insists that he cannot be ex-communicated with- 
ut a trial and has brought suit against Chancellor 
Barry for $50,000 for libel in publishing the letter of 
ex-communication. Father Crowley is forty years old 
ind a man of striking physique. He is gifted as a 
cholar and orator. 
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FATHER JEREMIAH H. CROWLEY 


Photograph by Morrison. 
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The Drama in New York. 


NE WHO seeks amusement, pure and simple, of 
the kind that the old-fashioned English extrava- 
nza supplies, with all its spectacular settings, will 

t his money’s worthat the Broadway Theatre, 

here * The Sleeping Beauty and the Beast ” holds sway. 
‘his is one of the favorites from London adapted for 
the American stage by John J. MeNally and J. Cheever 

oodwin, and staged by Ben Teal. The magnificence of 
he scenery, the lightness and brightness of the singing, 
nd the special eccentricities of a very admirable trio, 
loseph Cawthorne, Harry Bulger, and Charles J. Ross, 
ake the three hours and a half through which the 
erformance runs a pretty lively season. Nothing in this 
ne quite as pretentious in scenic effects, fairy fount- 
ins, erystal palaces, and so on, has been seen in New 
rk for many a day, and, as a spectacle, if nothing 

-e, it is worth beholding. Two very pretty women, Ella 
snyder and Viola Gillett, are noticeable in the cast. The 

neing by the Hengler sisters is entertaining, and the 

‘formance is as good as anything of the kind we have 

d in New York in many a day. 

“ Don Cesar’s Return,” the new name for an old play, 

Wallack’s, gives Mr. Hackett a fine field for the ex- 
loitation of a roistering, happy-go-lucky character, and 
he applause which greets him nightly 
estifies to the success with which he fills 

This is one of the old-fashioned plays 
at one can cee again and again and 
enjoy at every performance. There is 
mething in the character of the frolic- 
‘ome, devil-may-ecare creature of royal 
lood, his adventures and misadventures, 
on the stage that seems to please the 
ublic, and many believe that, as Don 
(sar, Mr. Hackett is doing his best 
work. The support he receives from 
\ir. Le Moyne is excellent, but as much 
innot be said for the leading lady, Miss 
|. Oaker. It is difficult to make a hero- 
‘ne out of a China doll. 

The latest burlesque at Weber & 
Vields’ is that on “A Message from 
Mars,” and everybody laughs over it as 
'! it were a good deal better than it is. 
Weber & Fields have assembled such an 
excellent lot of talent that everything 
soes, and the popularity of the house 
Sives no sign of waning. 

The fall matineés of Mr. Sargent’: 
\cademy of Dramatic Arts, or rather o! 
the pupils who have fallen under his ex- 
cellent instruction, are much in vogue 
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with fashionable people. Some of the students show rare 
capacity for the stage. 

Among the best things in town are Annie Russell, at 
the Lyceum, in her revival of “ A Royal Family”; Haw 
trey, at the Garrick, in “ A Message from Mars”; Soth 
ern, at the Garden, in “If 1 Were King”; the side 
splitting “ Liberty Belles,” at the Madison Square, and 
Warfield, at the Bijou, in * The Auctioneer.” 

The reappearance of Maude Adams, in * Quality 
Street,” at the Knickerbecker, was made the occasion 
for an ovation to the popular actress, which indicates 
I shall speak of her 


JASON. 


the high esteem in which she is held. 
new play later on. 
J as 


What Shall We Do 
with Our Daughters P 


Continued trom page 468 
tion, marriage ought to re-establish its place as the 
happiest and noblest estate yet devised for men and 
women. In the meantime, let our girls remember that 
the sea is full of fish. If the matrimonial gold-fish 
does not rise to a dignified and self-respecting hook. do 
plain, brown-finned little her- 
ring has sweeter meat than the haughty, conceited 
creature with the glittering scales. 
be labeled, perhaps, “the life of a teacher,” or “of a 
settlement-worker,” or “of a typewriter,” or “of a 
saleswoman.” Catch it and be happy. 
Make up your mind, as Henry Ward Beecher used to 
say, that you will be happy. whatever betide, and you 
will be. 


not forget that many 
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American Business Methods in Europe. 


‘ THE last issue of the advance sheets of consular 

reports, October 24th, Consul Hill, of Amsterdam, in- 
corporates in his report a letter on American business 
methods. The letter is from an Amsterdam merchant. 
He says in part: We have had an offer from a British 
house to take goods on consignment. The managers 
propose to send us stock and to pay for all advertising. 
That would be the way for Americans to do business. 
United States manufacturers do not understand how to 
treat European dealers. We never receive the goods at 
the right time; we also think, if we give bankers guar- 
anty in New York, the manufacturers could take the risk 
of sending the goods payable against shipment documents 
in Holland, instead of New York. We do not think 
American exporters will ever be willing to send stock on 
consignment, but it would be to their interest to keep 
samples in Europe, and Amsterdam would be the right 
place, being on the seacoast and the centre of a neutral 
country. 
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How Women Rest. 


OW DIFFERENTLY men and women indulge them- 
selves in what is called a resting-spell. “I guess 
I'll sit down and mend these stockings and rest 
awhile,” but her husband throws himself upon the easy 
lounge, or sits back in his arm-chair, with hands at 
rest and feet placed horizontally upon another chair. 
The result is that his whole body gains full benefit 
of the half hour he allows himself from work, and 
the wife only receives that indirect help which comes 
from the change of occupation. A physician would tell 
her that taking a ten minutes’ rest in a horizontal po- 
sition, as a change from standing or sitting at work, 
would prove more beneficial to her than any of her 
make-shifts at resting. Busy women have a habit of 
keeping on their feet just as long as they can, in spite 
of backaches and warning pains. As they say, “I used 
to think [ must do thus and so, but I have grown wiser 
and learned to slight things.” The first years of house- 
keeping are truly the hardest, for untried and un- 
familiar cares are almost daily thrust upon the mother 
and home-maker. 





“ WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL” AUTO EXHIBITED AT THE AUTOMOBILE SHOW AT MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN. 
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The Passing ot Li Hung Chang 











The herring may. 


7 HUNG CHANG, the most distinguished statesman 
of China, expired in Peking at 11 o'clock in the 
morning of November 7th. Twenty-four hours before 
he died he was at work, in spite of the warnings of his 
physician. He was seventy-nine years old. As he was 
fond of saying, the year of his birth was that of General 
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Grant’s. The village of Hweiling, Province of Ngan-Wei, 
in the Yangtse valley, is the place of his nativity. The 
people of the United States had followed the career of 
the wily diplomat with special interest since his visit 
here in 1896. He landed in New York on his trip 
around the world. He had represented his country at 
the coronation in Moscow of the present Czar of Russia. 
In that ancient city as well as in every city he visited 
after the coronation he was the recipient of marked 
consideration from rulers and from the people. 

His visit to the metropolis of this country was an 
event for all concerned. His entourage comprised distin- 
guished men from his own country, a chef and a special 
staff which prepared his food here as he had it prepared 
at home. He was more than a match for all who met 
him, turning interviewer upon officials as well as re- 
porters. He was particularly interested in the dress 
and customs of American women. Pilgrims to the Grant 
Tomb are reminded of his visit to what was then the 
temporary tomb of Grant. Li Hung Chang treasured 
his acquaintance with the great general and former 
President. They had met when General Grant was mak- 
ing his famous tour of the world. When Li Hung Chang 
came to New York his first wish was to visit the tomb 
of the distinguished dead. He was driven there on a 
Sunday afternoon. He was carried in a chair by four 
park police from his vehicle to the tomb. He planted 
by the site a Jingko tree, a native of China and Japan. 
It has not attained remarkable growth, but it is still 
living. He also left a wreath on‘the sarcophagus. It 
remained there up to the time of the removal of the 
body of Gereral Grant to its present place. 

Li Hung Chang’s birth was obscure. He was first a 
soldier. He became famous as a general in the rebellion 
in his country in 1860. He had the ac- 
quaintance and friendship of many noted 
men outside of his country. 


i. 
Humor in Census Figures. 


HERE is considerable amusement in 
some of the census tables, and jokes 
are going the rounds over the fact that 
Chicago has more hogs than New. York, 
but that New York leads in the matter 
of goats. Pennsylvania beats all other 
States ii the number of mules, which 
fact is mentioned in relation to its fac- 
tional polities. The figures show that 
the variety of animals in this -ountry is 
practically complete, and that New York 
has its share—in fact, it i: hard to say 
what can not be found in the great 
American metropolis. It has Wall Street, 
and it has farms, which are conducted at 
a profit. It has every race in the world 
anu more representatives from every sec- 
tion of the country than any other city. 
It is a big town, so jammed with interest 
that one could live a lifetime within its 
boundaries without finding out ope balf 
of its facts. 
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ANILA, October 10th, 1901.—About ~ 
M noon a few days ago the terrible ti- 
dings came, in that brief, but all-too 
positive telegram, which told us that out 
of eighty men of Company C, Ninth Infantry, only 
twenty-four were alive to tell the story of the lost 
company. Then the later news came which added two 
more to the list of survivors. When these pages are 
printed in New York, the shock of the news will have 
been long past, the matter will no longer be “ news,” 
and the dailies will have other head-lines to sel] their 
“extras.” But the moral of this tragic story, written 
in American blood, will be lost on the people of the 
United States. who, heaven knows, are already at their 
wit’s end to appreciate the true condition of this 
country. 

Betwixt the interested and misleading official re- 
ports of the last two military governors and the pres- 
ent hysterical rush to establish civil governments, 
regardless of the fitness of the comunities upon which 
this doubtful blessing is conferred (together with the 
general policy of dwelling on the peaceful side of 
the picture and forgetting the fighting), the people of 
the United States have been led to believe that here 
we have a peaceful, generally friendly, and about-to-be- 
prosperous community. In two previous articles in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, dealing with the inspection of the mil- 
itary posts in the Southern islands by General Chaffee, 
last June, and the Northern trip of the civil commis- 
sion for the purpose of organizing civil governments, 
I gave truthful pictures of both sides of the question. 
After dwelling in Manila for some time, closely watch- 
ing events and endeavoring to gauge their importance 
by the knowledge gained during these expeditions, and 
my previous intimacy with this people, I have formed 
an impression of the situation here created by the policy 
adopted by the United States which, on the whole, is 
far from flattering. 
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The theory in the United States is that the people 
of the Philippine Islands are peaceable, law-abiding 
races, if not highly educated, at least sufficiently so 
to manage their own affairs, with, perhaps, a little 
paternal protection and assistance. Sixto Lopez has 
been telling lecture-halls full of people this story. He 
has gone further. He has even produced what he pre- 
tends are accurate figures, giving to the peoples of 
these islands a higher average of persons capable of 
reading and writing than exists in Europe and parts 
of America. Paterno has written high-flown addresses 
and appeals. There has been much said about the 
educated Filipino. Several specimens of this very lim- 
ited class. carefully chosen, are sent abroad, purporting 
to be “samples” of the whole. They are quite charm- 
ing individuals, well dressed, clean, and much better 
mannered than the average American. I can quite im- 
agine myself, had I never left the United States to 
“kike” all over these islands and learn the truth 
for myself, going to hear Sixto Lopez and coming away 
with a burning sense of the injustice which this 
powerful nation was perpetrating on this weak, down- 
trodden, but good-hearted, intelligent, and deserving 
people. 

If taken seriously, the rhetoric of Buencamino or 
Pedro Paterno would impress the least emotional; but 
knowing the conditions and the men, one is only amused 
at their effrontery, and moved to contempt for their 
puerile reasoning and misapplied diligence i- attempt- 
ing to energize a cause whose ideals are a_ practical 
impossibility. Beyond all, one is amazed at the official 
indulgence with which the questionable actions and ut- 
terances of some of these Filipino leaders are viewed. 
If this weak policy be persisted in, the massacre at 
Balangiga will not be the last. Every few months a 
fresh attempt to organize a massacre by a_ general 
uprising in Manila, is unearthed, and then, after a little, 
the old sense of security comes back. Only a few 
weeks ago a native girl, in love with a soldier, betrayed 
a plan to massacre a garrison in Tarlac. Through the 
police, by accident or by some suspicious circumstance, 
clews to fresh disaffections are discovered daily. A few, 
perhaps, are captured and made to suffer, but the 
mischief goes on just the same, and the slight penalty 
incurred by the community or the secret society im- 
plicated fails to deter the people from fresh endeavors. 
Un my desk lie a few of the recent Manila daily papers. 
Glaneing over the head-lines I find: “A Re-organized 
Katipunau Society Discovered.” “ An Attempt at Insur- 
gent Rule in Pangasinau.” “ Ladrones in Tayabas Active.” 
The list is long. One could go on enumerating events. 
They prove the general drift. The greater danger lies 


in the plots which have not been discovered. 
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Yet these are the people to whom the President has 
just assured “even greater benevolence.” 


From the 
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MASSACRE OF COMPANY C AT SAMAR 
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midst of this insurgent population, the civil government 
is allowing each municipality to organize a police, under 
the charge of the local presidente, a native. This police 
is to be armed with American forty-five Colt’s revolvers. 
The municipal police forces thus armed and controlled 
by the presidente in any province will be greater in 
number than the provincial constabulary, officered by 
white men, but scarcely better armed. We have a long 
list of traitorous presidentes, and each week or two adds 
another discovered traitor to the list. 
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This is not a pretty picture, but with the bloody 
massacre of Company C staring me in the face—in it 
I lost two friends, one whose cheery voice and merry 
face were loved by all—our “ Tommy ”—there comes 
another picture darker still. When men, soldiers, are 
killed in battle the world takes it as a fact, and only 
those who held them dear, mourn. When they are 
murdered in cold blood it is worse. But when women 
and children are killed—and what guarantee have we 
here that that will not be the next cable from the Phil- 
ippines?—then a nation is aroused as no other thing 
on earth can rouse it save a national peril. Would it 
not be better to bestir ourselves now, face the situation 
squarely, admit that these people are not to be trusted, 
throw our fine-sounding humanitarian cant to the winds 
and adopt measures not designed to conciliate or dis- 
arm the Democrats, or that are made to fit the theory— 
that constitutional fetich of the United States—that 
humankind is equal and no people may be governed 
without their consent—but measures framed to meet 
the crying necessities of the case, the speedy reduction 
of all armed opposition, and the establishment of a 
strong system of government with less sentiment and 
the undisputed power to take extreme measures to stamp 
out secret societies, break up the cabal of political- 
theorist Filipinos in Manila, and assert in no uncertain 
manner the supremacy of the United States? 

No further news has come to hand regarding the 
deadly blow which the insurgents have given our troops 
in Samar. Speculation, added to the knowledge of the 
place and the people, together with the known facts, has 
given us little satisfaction. However, the significant 
fact that the insurgents at a dash have secured prob- 
ably as many as sixty Krag rifles with about 50,000 
rounds of ammunition, besides commissary, quarter- 
master, and other stores, stands out with very disagree- 
able prominence. 

There has been a growing feeling for some time that 
General Hughes had not managed to get a grasp of af- 
fairs in Samar. While he has pursued stringent tactics 
in some ways, in others more important nothing has been 
done. 
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A correspondent who recently visited Samar in- 
formed me that the reconcentrado methods of General 
Weyler, which gave the American press so much hys- 
teria when employed in Cuba, were in full force in 
Samar. People, it was said—and my informant is a re- 


liable man—were shut up in towns where not enough 
food existed and where the importation of any was a 
The embargo on the export of hemp and the 


crime. 


CAPTAIN CONNELL, NINTH ‘INFANTRY, WITH 
GROUP OF OFFICERS, TAKEN A FEW 


C7 DAYS BEFORE THE MASSACRE. ym 
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eS only resource. As usual no effective meas- 


ures were taken to avoid this, with the re- 

sult that a regular traffic has been going 

on over the narrow straits to Leyte. Men, 
arms, and ammunition have been exchanged as readily as 
rice has been brought in. With this ridiculous lack of 
necessary precautions, the insurgents have not suffered, 
while the people of the towns, whatever their political 
sympathies, have been driven to living on sweet potatoes 
dug in the neighborhood, or on any other food obtainable. 
In June, when | visited Samar, the officers of the head 
quarters informed me that they had Lukban and his men 
practically cornered in the north end of the island. His 
capture or surrender was at that time looked for as an 
early certainty. At the end of September the reports 
which I received from various sources during this time 
were steadily growing worse. Recent telegrams showed 
that the insurgents are in great strength in the south 
of the island and proved the reports to have under 
estimated rather than over-estimated the situation. 

The first thought that occurs to soldier or civilian 
on hearing of the massacre is that there must have been 
gross carelessness on the part of the officers and men. 
The worst fault, probably, that can be charged applies 
equally to almost every military post in the islands, 
viz.: allowing the apparent friendliness of the people to 
disarm suspicion and Jull the garrison—so familiar with 
everything and everybody—into a sense of easy security. 
The people are well armed, well fed, and have much 
ammunition, and around them are only a crowd of com 
mon hombres. The usual sentries and outposts are kept. 
That means the fewest possible. “‘What’s the use? 
Nothing doing here, everything quiet, and the men growl 
at sentry duty.” Then there is a carelessness about 
keeping the rifles handy. Latterly the soldiers have 
gone about quite freely disarmed. It is easy to see how 
it could happen. <A few hombres, with bolos under their 
shirts, stroll up accidentally and stop to talk and light 
a cigarette near each guard. They are the ordinary 
men of the town and nobody pays any attention. Then 
the signal comes and the guards are dead, every one, 
before they have time to drop their guns from their 
shoulders. The mob rushes from houses, from the 
church, from the brush, and in a few seconds the thing 
is finished. It was well timed. The men at breakfast 
after reveille; the officer who took reveille gone back 
to his quarters, and the others probably still asleep in 


bed. We have not forgotten the affair at Oroquieta, or 


near it, when Major McNamee’s men of the Fortieth 
were rushed in this way and seven men killed, the on 
rush of natives being stopped only when some of them 
were shot in the up-stairs room of the quarters and the 
rest were routed by firing from the windows into the 
street. This was in broad daylight, too! 
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Then there was the night attack on Cagayan, when 
the same thing was attempted. Again the outposts were 
of no use. Why? For the simple reason that the) 
were rushed and killed from the brush at the very first 
signal and all] the force of men were already in the town 
having arrived a few at a time for weeks, the rest oi 
them being the local inhabitants. Only the other day 
T learned from secret but absolutely reliable sgurce- 
that the majority of Malvar’s men in Batangas are the 
very men living in the towns through which the Ameri 
can troops pass daily. They are “amigos” every one 
except when they sneak out by a back trail to a given 
rendezvous for a fight. An officer of an inter-island 
transport, recently returned from Balangiga, states that 
there is little doubt that both the presidente and the 
padre of the town were active parties to the plot. Th« 
place has always had a bad reputation. It was out 
from here that Lieutenant Downes, of the First Infantry 
was killed by bolomen in the brush last summer. Whe! 
Captain Taylor, of the gun-boat Pampanga, landed to in 
vestigate that matter, the presidente was unfriendly an: 
could only be persuaded to send out search parties b; 
the threat of having the ship’s rapid-fire guns turned on 
the town if he failed. Captain Connell was suspicious 0 
the place at the time of his arrival there. Noting th: 
number of able-bodied men about and considering it i) 
excess of the usual percentage in a town, he called th 
pecple together and in the presence of the padre—wit 
whom he was then living—he told them that he was thei 
to keep peace and to protect the people of the town 
against insurgents or robbers. If they wished to be 
friendly, very well; but if not, then he was quite prepare 
to fight. Captain Connell was not taken in by them 
Brass bands turned out to meet him. If brass bands 
banquetes, fiestas, and bailles were proof of loyalty, the 
Filipinos would be the most loyal people on earth. It 
will be better for all concerned when it is generally 
known that the Filipino. brass band of this week is quite 
liable to kill you next week, without even thinking it 
worth while to bury you, far less to play at your 
funeral. 
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A PERSON unacquainted with the meth- 


Z2XY) 


ods of training our college foot-ball 
players may well wonder, sitting 
wtably on a bench and watching a 

gi why the men are not killed, or how 


the: can survive the game at all. Often, one player, in 
ruuuing back a punt at top speed will be tackled by 
aucther coming in exactly the opposite direction. The 


id” of their meeting can be heard for a hundred 


yards. and the tackled runner will rebound from the 
ha earth, where he has been thrown, as though he 
were made of rubber. More often the two lines rush to- 
vether only to rise in the air like a wave, and fall back 
in « heap, shoulders high. Yet the men get up and go 


quickly to their places, only to do it all over again. They 
not only live through it, but are able to run briskly off 
the field when the game is over, and years afterward tell 
their children how they played on the “ ’varsity.” 


& 


e player has three protections against injury. 


Fir-t and best of all is his muscle. When the season 
begins the men are given long, hard work with the 


duib-bells, and this is kept up for some time. Most 
of the men begin to play in school. Years of training, 
not of foot-ball alone, of course, have covered them with 
hard musele, which is like a suit of armor, It binds, 
covers, braces, supports, and wards off injury as nothing 
else can. Secondly, the covering of clothing protects 
the muscles themselves from bruising, and covers the 
points that the muscles do not. This is mostly leather— 
for the rules forbid any metal—and seeks to protect the 
points most subject to injury without hampering the 
player’s movements. Ankle supports, laced up tight; 
shin-guards, like the greaves of the ancient Greeks; a 
thick leather helmet for the head with cotton padded 
flaps over the ears, make up the leather fittings. A 
thick rubber nose-guard adds a touch of gentleness to 
the player’s appearance. This last is bound to the 
head above, and is gripped grimly with the teeth below, 
while the wearer blows fiercely through the air-holes 
at his opponent. No. 1 shows these things of beauty 
as they are worn. In the figure on the left, the nose- 
like the visor of old, is thrown back during 
The knees, hips, elbows, and shoulders 
are heavily padded. On the legs in front are worn 
pads of pneumatie tubes. No. 8 will show these best. 
They take the heavy blows, for it is here that a man is 
generally tackled. Often star players have one weak 
spot, which needs a special protection. Harvard’s cap- 
tain, a few years ago, had a tender cheek-bone, which 
he conquered with a leather mask. All kinds of leather 
trappings are seen on the gridiron, each covering some 
spot liable to a break or sprain. Of the injuries, 


guard 


a resting spell. 


sprained ankles and water on the knee are the two 
most common and troublesome. Last year Ellis, Har- 
vard’s full-back, got water on the knee in the West 


Point game. Plaster casts and crutches fixed him 
out in time for the Pennsylvania game, when he got 
it again. Again the plaster and crutches did their 
duty in time for the Yale game, where Ellis hurt his 
knee tor the third and, let us hope, last time. 


a 


Lastly, a player is taught how to avoid injury. This 
will be spoken of later. At Harvard, about fifty men 
report at the locker building on the first day of prac- 
tice, this number growing to nearly a hundred in a 
few days. There are some freshmen who come from 
preprratory schools with a reputation, a few men who 
lave never played, and a lot of players that are 


Wholly unknown to the coaches. <A big task for the 
couches, surely. But there is no waiting to begin 
on that account; the manager has taken their weight 
and experience, along with their names, and on this 
basis, after the dumb-bell work is over, the crowd is 
divid 


| in squads, each squad under the leadership of 
the old players. The work at first is short, but as 
fast and fierce as the coaches and trainer can make it. 
For 2 week there is no foot-ball such as is seen at a 
game—only the rudiments, and these are gone over and 
over until they are mastered. 

“Falling on the ball” is one of the first things 
practiced, and the men are kept at it until they not 
onl) know how, but ache in every joint. No. 3 shows 
“us pleasant pastime. The men line up and take turns, 
Watching one another. ‘ Never pick up the ball—fall 
on it.” is the motto of the coaches in regard to this. 
“Fall on it” doesn’t mean “drop on it ”—but to fall 
on the ball means to throw yourself with such vim 
that you would get the ball every time before your 
“pponent, who started at the same time and distance, 
could reach it. All through the season a man is made 
'o fall on every ball he drops or any one else drops, or 
‘ny ball he sees floating around loose. This is the 
‘pirit of the practice-work, and it is carried out more 
and more severely as the big game approaches. 

Besides the running and falling on the ball, the men 
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stand in a cirele while one of the coaches darts around 
inside, slamming the ball at their feet, and making 
them drop quicker and quicker all the time, showing 
the men how to throw out the feet and curl around 
the precious ball. Then for long stretches the players 
stand in a circle and pass the ball from one to another 


as rapidly as possible. No. 2 shows a player catching 





a passed ball. The whole field is a busy scene—men 
are running, kicking, or falling everywhere. No one 





says “ Excuse me” when he knocks over some one 

else—there is no sympathy wasted on bruises or hard 

knocks. A doctor and a trainer follow the work. They 

attend to the cripples when any one is hurt badly 
enough to stop their playing. 
& 

In a day or two, men begin special work. Centres 


practice passing the ball; full-backs and half-backs who 
punt are coached in getting their kicks off quickly; 
ends begin to run down the field on punts. Then the 
coaches of the line-men get them lined up and teach 
them how to buck, get down, break through, or hold 
their man. Around the nucleus of old players the 
coaches rapidly place the promising new men, and these 
are all taken to training table. Here trainer MacMas 
ters, or “‘ Seotty,” as “his boys” call him, looks after 
their appetites. ‘Eat and sleep, and you will be 
strong,” is his principle. No pork or veal or fried meat 
—roasts and broils, with plenty of fruit, ice-cream twice 
a week, and sweet cream. “ Scotty” believes in fruit. 
Thougn not in itself nourishing, it keeps the system 
open and normal in the severest training. Also sweets; 
it a man hankers after something sweet, ‘“ Scotty” sees 
that he gets it. No tobacco or late hours; a man 
that indulges in either cannot “ finish in the wind.” 


& 


Nos. 6 and 7 illustrate the “ frog exercise.” On this 
the men line up, and at a signal dash frantically for- 
ward until top-speed is acquired, when they throw 
themselves with all their might flat on the stomach. 
This toughens them and makes a pummeling such as 
they get in a game an every-day occurrence. In the 
games with the lesser colleges it is the members of 
the small team that get hurt. The Harvard players 
go through with few hurts—the members of the Indian, 
Columbia, or other teams are always asking for “ time- 
out ” because of wrenches or sprains. This work builds 
up the thin men and takes flesh off the fat. The men 
who are exceptionally weighty take exceptional meas- 
ures. No. 4 shows a 230-pound player toiling around 
the field in a broiling September sun, heavily laden 
with sweaters. The trainer makes him run and run 
until he can run no more. All the men finish with 
a short, hard run to help their wind and steam off 
any fat that may cling to them. When a man is hurt 
they make him walk off the field, if possible; he is 
only carried when he cannot stand up. 

Next the “ dummy ” is tackled. The men, all of them, 
need practice in tackling. If one man were made to 
furnish practice for the crowd of a hundred, he would 
soon be reduced to the condition of a jelly-fish, so a 
“dummy” man is run across the field by overhead 
ropes, and the men are all taught how to “down 
the cuss” in his tracks or throw him back for a loss. 
No. 5 shows a player who has let the “ dummy ” get the 
best of him. He should have run him back like the 
man in the corner. 


wt 


The men are taught how to fall down. Falling 
down seems simple—some people come by it naturally. 
In fact, one watching a game of foot-ball would say 
the only difficult thing about falling down was to 
stand up. But to fall down so that piling a dozen 
or so of 200-pound men on top of you does not crush 
a bone, is not so simple, and the men must be taught 
how to do it. Some one must kick the goals. No. 8 
shows Head Coach Reid and Captain Campbell instruct- 
ing MeGrew how to kick a goal. The locker building 
is in the background and the soldiers’ monument, 
with its verse of Emerson’s, is under the willow tree. 
Soon formations are tried without opponents; ex-quarter- 
backs, centres, and backs are on the field, often in 
foot-ball togs, teaching the men how to form inter- 
ference and run off signals. Soon two teams are se- 


lected and made to play each other, then a ’varsity 
and second team are picked, every man being care- 
fully “tried out ” until the worthless ones are dropped 
and the best men are on the team. 

Then, after half the season, or more, is over, and 
every man knows his part, the coaches begin to drill the 
team as a whole, seeking to weld it into a unit. 


The 
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work gets harder and harder as the weather 


GT F 
ae f ») gets cooler, until the team does all it can 


The fat men who are not 

lean and the lear men who are not fat by 

this time, will be. Uarvard has a 
centre, a boy who weighs 285 pounds, whom the coaches 
sticker.” Last year great bands of thick 
felt were wound around him for many thicknesses, to 
make him “ sweat it out,” but even such heroic meas- 
ures proved unavailing. But his training made him 
quick, for all his weight, and the man who played in 
front of him found him hard to Foot-ball re- 
quires brains, speed, and strength, yet it does not re- 


stand every day. 
never 


deseribe asa°* 


move. 


quir®é the heart and lungs that rowing does. I re- 
member a splendid athlete and good oarsman who 


had to give up rowing because of a weak heart. 
1 


At the end of a long row he grew white, with blue 
rings under his eyes, and blue lips, but he played on the 
‘varsity foot-ball team. A four-mile ‘varsity race would 
have killed him. He had very light hair, which seems 
to be the sign of a weak heart. A rowed 
in the waist of the boat at New London a few years 
ago did not know when the stroke oar collapsed. After 
the race the doctors had to open a vein in his arm 
and inject brandy to quiet his heart. A foot-ball 
player is never subjected to such a strain, but he may 
fracture his skull. JULIAN BURROUGHS. 
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For the McKinley Memorial Fund. 


EVER HAS an appeal been made to the American 
people for subscriptions to any object more cer- 


man who 


tain to meet with a prompt, generous, and hearty re- 
sponse than that sert out by the national association 
organized for the purpose of raising a fund to secure the 
erection of a late 


unnecessary to set 


:uitable memorial to the 
Words are 
worthiness of the object thus announced. 

The Which William McKinley 
rendered to the American nation and its people was 
absolutely beyond estimate. 


President 
McKinley. forth the 


value of the service 
The developments of the 
future alone will help to bring about a full realiza- 
tion of the good wrought in the world by the wise, 
patriotic, and far-sighted policy of the illustrious Ohio 
statesman and leader. If, measured only by present 
knowledge, the memorial proposed for President MeKin- 
ley is made commensurate with his contributions to 
the welfare, prosperity and greatness of the nation, it 
will be magnificent beyond all precedent. 

The purposes of the National Memorial Association 
are the erection and maintenance at Canton of a 
suitable memorial to the late President, and raising 
the necessary funds for the purpose, and, after fully 
providing therefor, the surplus of such funds, if any, 
will be used toward the erection of such a memorial as 
may be provided at the national capital. 
rial at 


The memo- 
Canton is to be, in the highest sense, the 
sincere expression of all the people of the country of 
their love for President McKinley and their admiration 
for the qualities expressed so eminently in his life and 
deeds. It is the purpose to have the offerings of the 
people voluntary, with a full opportunity to all to 
contribute. The officers of the National Memorial As- 
President, William R. Day; 
Hanna; treasurer, Myron T. 
Herrick; secretary, Ryerson Ritchie, Cleveland. 

It is proposed, also, that 


sociation are as follows: 
vice-president, Marcus A, 


sub-committees or State 
associations shall be formed in all parts of the Union 
That for 
New York has already been organized under the title of 
the McKinley Memorial Association of the State of 
New York. Its officers are: J. Edward Simmons, presi- 
dent; Charles G. Wilson, secretary; James G. Cannon, 
of the Fourth National Bank, New York, treasurer; Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss, chairman of the executive committee. 
Other of the New York Association include 
Jacob H. Schiff, James Speyer, Isaae N. Seligman, F. 
D. Tappen, James G. Cannon, Charles H. Webb, A. D. 
Juilliard, W. S. Hawk, Colonel A. C. Bakewell, Osear S. 
Straus, R. A. C. Smith, Gustav H. Schwab, C. A. Gris- 
com, Jr., Henry L. Stoddard and John A. Sleicher. 

In order to «ssist as much as possible in this highly 
laudable and patriotic work, LESLIE’s WEEKLY will re- 
ceive subscriptions to the McKinley memorial, and will 
promptly acknowledge all sums which may be forwarded 
to it for that purpose. It is hoped that every patriotic 
man or woman who reveres the memory of the departed 
President will contribute something, however small the 
amount, to the fund. Do it now! 


to aid in the work of raising subscriptions. 


members 
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1. RUBBER NOSE-GUARD AND LEATHER HELMET. 





STRENUOUS 
LIFE of 
She FOOT-BALL 
PLAYER. 























CATCHING A PASSED BALL. . 4. REDUCING HIS FLESH. 

















3. FALLING ON THE BALL. 


8. HOW TO KICK A GOAL. 


6. FIRST MOVEMENT OF THE “ FROG EXERCISE.” 7. SECOND MOVEMENT OF THE “FROG EXERCISE.” 


HOW FOOT-BALL PLAYERS PROTECT THEMSELVES. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REVEALING THE CARE WITH WHICH PLAYERS GUARD THEMSELVES FROM INJURY. 





Photographs by Julian Burroughs.—See page 473%. 
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:]MRS. EMILY LADENBURG, A 
FAVORITE IN SOCIETY. 













MRS. JAMES L. KERNOCHAN, Af’..-. 


-OPULAR SOCIAL LEADEI as 
MISS HARRIMAN, DAUGHTER OF THE WELL-KNOWN FOrULA - Ak 


FINANCIER. 





























MISS ADELAIDE 
DOREMUS ON 
“ CHESTER,” WINNER 
OF MANY 
HORSE-SHOW PRIZES. 




















‘7 MISS ELANOR JAY, WHOSE FATHER IS PRESIDENT OF 
5 Se THE COACHING CLUB (ON THE LEFT). MRS. MISS MARY HARRIMAN. 
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MISS ROCKEFELLER, DAUGHTER OF JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER (ON THE RIGHT) 
3 MISS HAVEMEYER, DAUGHTER OF H. 0. HAVEMEYER (IN THE CENTRE). 








SERT MURRAY WRIGHT : —- S » 


SOCIETY WOMEN IN THE SADDLE. 
NEW YORK FASHION LEADERS WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE HORSE SHOW, 


Photographs by &. Mm Bidweli.—See page 481. 
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Ting-Fang, the wife of the popular Chinese minister 

in Washington, is chaperoning two very delightful 
Chinese girls, one of whom will accompany her to Wash- 
ington and will make her début in the society of the 
capital this winter. Miss “ Daisy ” Wu, as Madame Wu 
has nicknamed her, is but seventeen, petite and pretty, 
with an imperious way and a stock of beautiful butterfly 
gowns that are quite certain to put the breasts of Occi- 
dental maidens in a flutter. One thing is certain, no 
other débutante in Washington will have gowns in the 
least like those of Miss Wu, and there will be no rivalry, 
since they cannot possibly be in the same class. 

Miss Wu, who is the kinswoman and adopted daugh- 
ter of Madame Wu, will “ come out” either at a tea or 
a dinner at the Chinese legation and, since she is young 
and pretty, will be the observed of all observers at the 
legation entertainments this winter. Madame Wu hopes 
that her ward may have learned to put polite nothings 
in English before the night of pink candles and flowers— 
the night of her coming-out—arrives. 

Miss Wu has seen almost nothing of this country as 
yet. Since she arrived in San Francisco she-has re- 
mained strictly within the seclusion of the Chinese con- 
sulate, save only for a drive from the steamer and to 
the park. As she had been a sufferer from mal de mer, 
the rest was welcome to her. She is accompanied by two 
serving maids and has trunks and trunks of beautiful 
gowns, and many exquisite jeweled head-dresses, most 
of them richly set with Oriental pearls. Madame Wu’s 
jewel-case is justly famed for the quantity and beauty 
of its pearls, and on every-day occasions she wears gold 
bars set with nine immense pearls threaded through her 
back hair. Miss Wu, instead of the plain coiffure af 
fected by married women, wears her glossy locks parted 
on the side and drawn coquettishly over one ear, 

Miss Wu is more Oriental-looking than her distin- 
guished chaperon. Madame Wu is not as Chinese in 
type as very many of her countrywomen, for she has 
delicate features, a light skin, and eyes that are not 
more almond in shape than many Mexican seforitas 
boast. Miss Wu, however, has rather slanting eyes, 
black as sloes, but her plump face has the outline be- 
loved ofeChinese beauty experts. : 

Madame Wu’s other ward is dainty Miss Ah Chee, a 


Ss‘ FRANCISCO, November Ist, 1901.—Madame Wu 


FROM LEFT, HENRY G. DAVIS, JOHN 
BARRATT, VOLNEY W. FOSTER, CHARLES M. PEPPER. 














MADAME ALVAREZ CALDERON, BELLE OF THE 
PARTY, AND HUSBAND. 


NOTABLE JOURNEY TO MEXICO. 


perfect flower of a girl and the only daughter of Madame 
Wu’s brother, the handsome and distinguished Ho Yow, 
consul-general at San Francisco. Mr. Ho’s little daugh- 
ter would be accounted a sweet little girl in any coun- 
try. She is as pretty as a flower, as self-possessed as 





DELEGATES AND PARTY LISTENING TO THE WELCOME 
THE BAND AT PARSONS, KAN. 


BY 


by our special correspondent with the Pan-American delegates to Mexico 





On the Way MP, 
a to Mexico | * 


























MISS HO CHEE AND MISS “DAISY” WU. 


a little infanta, and also wears beautiful jewels and gowns 
of rainbow tints. She is but ten years old and will re- 
main for the present with her parents in San Fran- 
cisco. She may at some time go on for a social season 
with Madame Wu, but when that time comes she will 
be accomplished in English branches, for her father, who 
is most progressive, intends to have her educated by 
private English tutors and will not bind her feet. She 
will be that anomaly—a Chinese woman of good birth 
and blue blood with natural feet. Miss Wu has tiny 
feet, like “ golden lilies,” but she moves easily, even 
gracefully, upon them, and, like Madame Wu, can walk 
unassisted. ROCKET. 








HE JOURNEY of the State Department “ Special,” 
which carried the United States delegates and their 
families and South American delegates to the Pan 
American congress to the City of Mexico, had several in 
teresting incidents connected with it. The train, made 
up of three Pullman compartment cars, sleeping, observa 
tion, dining, smoking, and baggage cars, left Washington, 
October 12th. The mission of this train had been her 
alded along the lines of roau over which the trip was 
made. Even at a water station a curious crowd of 
visitors awaited the halt of the train. One old farmer 
created amusement by remarking audibly to a bystander 
that “these South Americans” were quite a civilized lot 
and wore “the same style of dress.” ‘The old fellow 
appeared much disappointed and in order to please him 
some of the delegates brought out the servant of one of 
the Peruvian delegates, who had come with his master 
from that country, and introduced him to the old farme: 
as the *chief’”’ delegate. The appearance of the 
Peruvian peon, with his typical Indian countenance and 
odd foreign clothes, was more in accord with the 
standards of the country audience. The incident was 
greatly enjoyed by the foreigners. It was the first time 
that this Peruvian body servant had been on a through 
train, but he maintained a stolid demeanor and showed 
no surprise. However, he could not resist the tempta- 
tions within the province of the luxurious dining-car, 
and believed it to be his sacred duty to sample every 
and each of the dishes and accessories mentioned on the 
ample menu, and he survived to breathe the gentle ai 
of Mexico City. 

At St. Louis the party was entertained by the man 
agement of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition and vis 
ited the site where the surveyor’s stake is all-evident. 

The day following the train sped across the rolling 
plains of Missouri, the monotonous levels of Kansas and 
the Indi«n Territory, and the semi-desertlike Texas. At 
Parsons, Kan., Mayor Buzbee had the inevitable brass 
band out, and United States Dclegate John Barrett 
answered his speech of welcome. At Muskogee, Indian 
Territory, the great distributing centre for that sparsel) 
settled region, the visitors had the opportunity of seeing 
a typical Oklahoma settlers’ train as it was about t 
depart. The rough prairie schooners with their canva: 


Continued on page 450. 














SWEELEY, SNOW, AND HESTON, MICHIGAN'S BACKS, IN A 
TANDEM FORMATION. 














THE F\'xMATION OF THE BACK FIELD IN THE STYLE OF OFFENSIVE PLAY USED 
BY MICHIGAN. 
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CAPTAINS BERRIEN (COLUMBIA) AND 
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} DAVIDSON (PENNSYLVANIA). 
* 
F oot-ball 
¢ 
By Captain Berrien, of Columbia. 
DOUBT if there is a foot-ball team in the country 
= I that has had as many difficulties as Columbia has 
: met and overcome this year. Practically two teams 
# have had to be completely developed during the season, 
y in the very midst of big games with Yale and Harvard, 
# whose teams have remained intact. If Columbia has 
accomplished anything for the honor of the university 
4 in the latter part of the season, we can honestly say that 
; had it not been for faculty restrictions we should have 
‘ had the Yale game to add to the collection. Since 1899, 
a when two most unfortunate frauds were discovered in 
: the team, the faculty has been most rigorous and there 
. é is absolutely no college in the country where eligibility 
” is so strictly watched, where there are so many fine 
players, or where so few of them are allowed to play. 
MORLEY (COLUMBIA), The foot-ball squad got together this year at Bradford 
Q. B. Point on September 9th, and when we came to New York 
September 27th, ready for the Buffalo game, new faculty 
rules met us, and five ’varsity men were debarred. For 
Fs some time the faculty ruled that no students with any 
3 conditions at all would be allowed to play, but that has 
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VAN HOEVENBUBG (COLUMBIA), 
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HOGAN (YALE), R. T. 








since been modified slightly. The foot-ball squad as soon 
as it arrived in New York went at once to training table 
and quarters in West Hall. There we are supposed to 
eat and sleep till the last of November, and under nor- 
mal conditions a good team can be turned out. This 
year we have been compelled to do double work, for of 
the team which met Harvard, only Morley, Lancon, Van 
Hoevenburg, and Weekes were,in the team which defeated 
Pennsylvania. In the week before the Yale game a new, 
untried, and soft team had to be put on the field, and 
the second half told the story. 

Columbia cannot use her full strength, as post-grad- 
uates of other colleges, trained foot-ball men, are de- 
barred, and we have a larger proportion than any uni- 
versity in the East. Of the 700 men at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, not one man has ever been 
able to play (with one exception). In the other depart- 
ments the School of Mines is an example. There, out 
of 500 men only 47 were eligible to play this year. 

Sometimes when upper-class men do get out and make 
the team they are suspected, though perfectly eligible. 
Probably Columbia’s most famous play is the “ hurdle.” 
It is usually good for a gain, though but few of the 
other teams attempt it. From the grand-stand it is at 
least the most spectacular, as the man with the ball 
is far above the two teams. Weekes is the only man 
who can accomplish the feat. When the signal is given 
for ‘ Weekes back” the two half-backs move up close 
behind the two guards, the quarter staying just back of 
centre. The two ends move back about three feet be- 
hind Weekes. As the ball is snapped back the six men 
in the line move forward in a solid mass, Weekes runs 
up and jumps, the two ends shoving him ahead, and he 
lights either on the backs of his own team or over the 
opposing men. Then the gain is made on a surge for- 
ward. 


a st 


A Warning to Authors. 


Tue Sultan has just condemned a man to be beheaded 
because he wrote a book about him and put too much 
truth in it. If all the authors in this country who have 
recently offended in that way should be similarly dealt 
with our axe-men would have to work over time for a 
while, and the making of books would speedily cease, 
perhaps to the public’s relief. 


COLUMBIA ’VARSITY TEAM LINED UP. 


PENNSYLVANIA GOING THROUGH COLUMBIA’S LErf TACKLE.—(Thomson.) 














Thomson 


Discussed by Experts 


By Captain Davidson, of Pennsylvania. 


TT" ORGANIZATION of a top-notch foot-ball team 
has not been without its difficulties at Pennsyl- 
vania this fall, although I think that when the 
is ended and a count is made it will be found 
that the victories are not less numerous than in former 
years. The may not be quite so big. 
The team is by no means weak, notwithstanding that 
eight positions are filled by men who are, comparatively 
speaking, green. 


season 


scores, however, 


I do not mean by this that their play 
is ragged, for it is not, but not a single one of them 
ever played upon the ’varsity eleven before this season. 
Foot-ball players do not arrive at their best in one vear. 

When the foot-ball season opened, Penn. had just three 
members of its last year’s team upon the field. Hare 
was gone and so was McCracken, than whom America 
has produced few better players. 
old team were Gardner, Teas, and myself. 
selecting an eleven began at once. 


The remnants of the 
The work of 
Gardner, at right end, 
and Teas, at right guard, it was found, quickly developed 
better form than they did last year. To secure the other 
eight men was no light job, considering that they must 
needs be picked from material entirely raw. In addition 
it was discovered that at the very best the team would 
not weigh per man within twelve or fourteen pounds of 
the eleven of last year. This in itself was no light 
handicap. 

More than fifty candidates presented themselves on 
Franklin Field and they were quickly put to work. In 
former years the team was finally settled upon before 
this time, but the task of trying out the men goes reg- 
ularly on. Of course it has practically been settled who 
will fill the different positions, but changes are not even 
now impossible. 

At the start-off of the season the quarter-back kick 
was used in training the candidates. This exercise is not 
new at Penn., but it possesses the virtue of giving every 
man a chance to show just what he can do. All are nat- 
urally soft from the summer, and the quarter-back kick 
aids in gaining them wind by breaking them in gently 
and at the same time it teaches every man to think. 
Two weeks at this preliminary training and the candi- 
dates were ready for a line-up. At first they were pitted 
against the scrub only a few minutes each day. It was 
not long before the candidates began to develop. As 
quickly as one man displayed talent in one particular 
position he was trained in that position most thoroughly. 
For the first time in the history of Penn., Coach Wood- 
ruff is being assisted by graduate coaches, and each man 
has one of them right behind him to explain every little 
detail. It is difficult to fill the place of a man like 
Hare, but Bennett, who has been fixed upon, is full of 
spirit and exceedingly clever. But he weighs only 170 
pounds; Hare weighed more than 200. 

McCabe, at centre, will doubtless develop into a great 
player. Al Bull, the sturdy centre of the olden days, is 
coaching him. Donaldson, who is playing at tackle, has 
the material for a remarkably good man in him. In the 
absence of real stars on the team the men have been 
put down to hard team work and they are doing exceed- 
ingly well. The practice begins at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon and continues until 5:30 or 5:45 o’clock. In that 
time there is about one hour of good hard play. The 
balance of the time is utilized by the players in kicking 
and falling upon the ball. We are not depending upon 
trick plays; straight foot-ball is quite good enough, and 
by the day set for the Harvard game I think the team 
will be at its best. For the past three years the eleven 
has not matured until Thanksgiving, when it plays 

Continued on page 484. 
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YORK’S ANNUAL HORSE SHOW. 
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.* WAS a bright spring day, twenty years ago, that a 

certain quiet man walked through the corridors 
and courts of the penitentiary of the State of Cali 
fornia. In the every-day garb of business life, his ap 
pearance was not particularly striking, but as he peered 
into the cells, the work-shops, and the culinary de 
partment, his many questions were all answered defer 
entially. 

After an hour or more spent in this fashion he was 
passing out of the building, when, in the outer in 
closure, he met a bright-faced boy, arrayed in the striped 
garb of the place. There was nothing else to indicate 
that he belonged to convict life, for his face was far 
from that of a criminal, and the man, who seemed 
a good reader of faces, immediately recognizing that 
fact, halted the lad and asked: 

* What brought you here, my boy?” 

The kindly tone and the look of interest, so unusual 
of late, and, above all, that sympathetic “my boy,” 
encouraged the young.convict to pour out his plaint, al- 
though this man was an entire stranger to him, so he 
replied : 

“It was just a boyish prank, sir.” 

“Tell me all about it,” said the stranger. 

“Well, sir,” he began, “I was a cabin-boy on a 
ship; we had been on a long voyage, and when we 
landed, and I got permission to go on shore, I felt 
like a bird let out of a cage. I had been a farmer boy, 
and I loved the fields, the cows, and the horses, sir; 
so, when I saw a horse hitched to a post I jumped on 
his back to trot him around a little, just to see if ] 
had forgot’ how, with my sea-legs, you know, and to 
have a little lark. I never meant to steal him. It seems 
to me they might ’a’ known that; for how could a 
boy like me, in a strange place, too, ha’ got away with 
him? But they arrested me, sir,” he said, with a sob 
in his throat—and then bravely bracing up, “ they took 
me into court. They proved that I had been caught 
with the horse in my possession—they said ‘ caught,’ 
sir; but I was not trying to get away—indeed, I was 
just turnin’ round to come back—and there was nobody 
to speak a word for me; so-—so—so they sent me here.” 

The gentleman turned from the lad to hide the tears 
in his eyes, but he laid a kind hand on the sorrowful 
young head as he did so. 

That same day a pardon for the boy was sent by 
the Governor of the State, with a request that he report 
at the executive mansion at once. He did so. going di- 
rectly from the prison to the official residence, and 
great was his surprise to find in the Governor the 
strange gentleman to whom he had told his story that 
morning, and whom he would have thought unresponsive 
when he turned away so abruptly, but for the soft 


thrill at his heart, when he felt the kind hand upon 
his head. 

Looking back into the past, the Governor had seen 
himself under exactly similar conditions. He, too, was 
a farmer boy, without educational advantages, or hope 
for the future, but with a soul in his small body that 
could not consent to perpetuate such a state of affairs; 
so he ran away from home when only twelve years of 
age and went to sea as a cabin-boy. After a long and 
wearisome voyage the ship landed at New Orleans, 
where he and a companion “salt” were allowed to go 
ashore. There, seeing a horse and buggy that the 
stevedore had left hitched to a post while he went 
on board the ship, they took it into their heads to have 
a drive, jumped into the buggy and drove gayly off, 
returning, after a short run of a few squares, to the 
place whence they started, without having been noticed 
by any of the police at the levee; and when the steve- 
dore came ashore they politely unhitched his horse for 
him, receiving thanks instead of a sentence to prison 
for horse-stealing, which, had they been observed while 
on their frolic, would probably have been their fate. 
Fortunately for them there were no over-zealous per 
sons to accuse them when there was none to defend, 
as with this other innocent lad, and in memory of that 
fact the Governor resolved to save this fellow law 
breaker also. 

Four years after the above incident, the future Gov- 
ernor of the great State of California had “ shipped 
before the mast” on a sailing-vessel bound for San 
Francisco, and there, beginning at the bottom, went up 
step by step, until he became rich and influential. with 
all the honors in the gift of the people of his adopted 
State at his command. Although, like many others 
of our prominent men, he is a self-made man, unlike 
too many of them, that fact has not made him the 
intolerant judge of those who have failed. 

“ Well, my lad,” said the Governor, “I am glad to 
see you. Would you like to go to school?” 

“Oh, yes, your honor! But, let me tell you how 
much I thank you * and here he broke off, the tears 
streaming down his face. 

‘** Never mind, my boy, never mind. It is all right,” 
said the Governor, in a husky voice. Then, after cleayr- 
ing his throat, he continued: ‘* Well, I have a_ place 
in mind for just such boys as you, and you shall go 
there 

“Oh, you don’t mean to send me to the reform 
school! ” the boy exclaimed in alarm. 

Do not blame him for this slight want of confidence, 
for the poor lad had experienced treatment that was 
quite likely to shake his adherence to the idea that we 
are the architects of our own fortunes. 


‘Poor boy,” said the Governor, laying a reassuring 


hand upon his shoulder; “ do you suppose I would take 
you out of one prison to put you into another? I 
would not have pardoned you out if I had thought 
you needed reforming; I would have transferred you. 
But this will be a home as well as a school for you, 
and | am going to get you such a place at once.” 

He did. The lad’s gratitude knew no bounds, and 
proved an inspiration that won distinction for him at 
school. He passed the final examination with high 
honors, and the Governor procured him a place in the 
vusiness world, also. The boy worked untiringly there, 
as in the school, and to-day he is one of the most 
successful and highly respected business men on the 
Pacific coast. 

3ut the Governor did not stop the good work there. 
This case caused him to look into the status of all youth- 
ful convicts, and he found ten others, from ten to 
eighteen years of age, in for trivial offenses, and took 
every one of them out, providing for them at his own 
expense, and putting them under instructions that 
would qualify them for the kind of business most suited 
to each. 

In this way arose the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society, 
of San Francisco. For others, in that city and Oakland. 
became interested in the work, and they organized. 
erected spacious buildings, hired the best teachers, and 
the money to pay for it came from all over the State, 
in voluntary contributions, with now and again a hand- 
It is officered by prominent men, who 
give their services free, and they have made its founder 
their permanent president. Up to the present time 
they have rescued five or six thousand from ruin, and 
boast that out of that large number, not one has gone 
back to the ways of evil. 

‘I am prouder of being president of that society 
than of my seat in the United States Senate,” said 
Senator George C. Perkins, though modestly disclaim- 
ing any personal credit anent the above story, which 
was told to me by the late Honorable Benjamin But- 
terworth. 

Mr. Perkins had just received a letter from a man 
now employed in one of the government navy yards, who 
wanted a promotion and asked the Senator’s aid. He 
wrote that he had a wife and several children whom 
he was trying to support creditably, but their needs 
grew along with the children, and he wanted more 
means to educate them. He said that he stood well in 
the community, ete. Then he went on further: 

“ Perhaps you wonder why I write to you, a stranger, 
about this; and I want to tell you that I am one of the 
boys whom you pardoned out of the penitentiary twenty 
years ago.” MARGARET SULLIVAN BURKE. 


some bequest. 








Michigan’s Magnificent Foot-ball Athletes. 


{CHIGAN’S unprecedented performance against the 
team of the University of Buffalo on Regents’ Field, 
Saturday, October 26th, when the Wolverines rolled up. 
a seore of 128 to 0, gives her partisans some ground 
for the highest expectations. As to the middle-western 
prospect, there is no way that a team may win undis- 
puted or even fairly clear title to the championship. 
lowa having fallen before Minnesota, the significance of 
a victory over the far-western team in the game in 
Chicago, where the two teams meet on Thanksgiving 
Day, is taken away. Chicago is clearly out of the run- 
ning for the championship, having the poorest team that 
has fallen to her lot in years. Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota have so far made the best showing next to Michi- 
gan and neither of them is scheduled to meet the Wol- 
verines. 

Michigan has but one consolation for the production of 
a great team this year, and that is the tentative trip to 
the Pacific coast. This across-continent tour depends 
upon the showing for the rest of the season and will 
undoubtedly be arranged—in fact, the contracts for games 
with the University of California and Leland Stanford 
have already been signed. The tour will be taken during 
the Christmas holidays and will be a wholly new de- 
parture in foot-ball. It will necessitate the continuance 
of training by the Michigan squad for a month almost 
after all other eastern or middle-western players re- 
turn to pastry and tobacco. Moreover, the long railroad 
trip, the differences in climatic conditions, ete., will 
render the invasion of the gold country a hazardous ex- 
periment at best. However, it will be an opportunity to 
make the fame of Ann Arbor lastingly known west of the 
Rockies. 

A good foundation of veteran players and the addi- 
tion of one or two lucky finds—one notably in Heston, a 
freshman from California—are the facts responsible for 
the excellent accomplishments of the Wolverines so far. 
Coach Yosh came from California this fall to take the 
place in which Langdon Lea, of Princeton, had but in- 
different success last season. His labors have borne im- 
mediate fruit, however, both in his popularity with the 
student body and in the team’s steady, intelligent play- 
ing. Of the men this year, there are few stars of the 
grand-stand variety. Ex-Captain Neil Snow has lost his 
opportunity to distinguish himself in his natural posi- 
tion by a removal to full-back, where he greatly 
strengthens the team. Sweeley, whose punts rival this 
year those of the famous “ Kangaroo” O’Dea, of Wis- 





consin, in ‘99, plays half and is supported by Heston, who 
is a dodging phenomenon. 

Reddner is an excellent bucking half. Weeks, through 
three years’ play at quarter, is a steady and reliable 
handler of the ball, as well as being an excellent field 
captain. In the line Captain Hugh White, at tackle, is 
ably seconded by Shorts, who possesses a remarkable fac 
ulty for kicking goals, his record in the Buffalo game 
being, out of twenty-two opportunities eighteen successes. 
Redden and Hernstein, both veterans, are ends. Hern- 
stein possesses all the faculties of a dodging half-back 
when carrying the ball. About the centre, the team is 
vet unsettled, Wilson being the only veteran available. 
Here is Michigan’s doubtful spot, and it has not yet been 
fairly tested in defense. H. B. PEABopy. 


se we 
At the Horse Show. 


| SAW her at the horse show 
And straightway fell in love; 
She was prouder than a princess, 
Sut gentle as a dove. 
A graceful, glorious creature 
That breathed the joys of morn 
Upon the windy hill-tops 
With the hunter and the horn. 
Her foot was small and slender, 
Her eye was dark and clear; 
She wore a deep blue ribbon 
Behind her dainty ear. 
So with my gold I parted 
Yes, more than I could spare— 
And bought the Arab beauty, 
My satin-coated mare. 


2 ot 
A Mysterious Island. 


MUD ISLAND that lately appeared near the coast 

of German Southwest Africa has been a subject 
of investigation. The island was visited on June Ist, 
2d, and 4th, but had disappeared on June 7th, and 
soundings of six and seven fathoms were obtained 
on its site. Heavy rollers at the time of the island’s 
appearance did much damage about Pelican point, in- 
cluding the destruction of a large section of new break- 
water. The waters of Walfish Bay were not affected, 
however, and it is pointed out that this is evidence 
against any theory of voleanic disturbance, and that 
the mysterious island had an origin similar to the 
“mud lumps” that are known to rise in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Much sulphuretted hydrogen escaped from the 
mud, the odor persisting in the vicinity after the island 
had sunk. “ 


MINNA IRVING. 


On'the Way to Mexico. 

Continued from page 476. 
covering were in strong contrast to the luxurious palace 
on wheels standing near by. From this point the train 
whirled along at a humming pace to the land of the Lone 
Star republic. At the various stations hundreds of huge 
cotton bales were lying in the open and along the roads, 
which generally parallel the railroads, and heavy wagons, 
drawn by typical Southern mules, were hauling more 
bales to the trading centres. At Eagle Pass the band 
of the military post serenaded the visitors, and at 
Cindad Porfirio Diaz, across the Rio Grande, the local 
officials invited the party out of the train to a repast, 
where appropriate toasts were drunk and much good 
feeling was apparent, especially among many of the 
Latin-Americans, who felt more at home naturally where 
Spanish was spoken. 

At a little way station in Mexico, where a stop was 
made for water, the correspondent took a hurried snap- 
shot at one of the odd houses on wheels, drawn by bul- 
locks, that are the caravans of these deserts. Nomad- 
like Indians use them as habitations in their wanderings 
and were, at the taking of the picture, preparing to de- 
part from the oasis, where the train’s locomotive was 
taking water. Toward the morning of the last day of 
travel, Friday, October 18th, the appearance of the coun- 
try improved and the dust became less evident. At 
Pachecu, a small hamlet, while the train was halting, 
an opportunity of visiting and kodaking a small settle- 
ment of primitive Indians presented itself. They seemed 
happy in their crude habitations, made of brush and 
stray lumber, and were patiently courteous to the in- 
quisitive visitors, who were hugely enjoying the experi- 
ence until some callous and unromantiec American miner. 
about to depart for the interior, made a disagreeable 
reference to the fact that small-pox was not an unusual 
thing around these diggings. 

The magnificent farming lands of the State of Queré- 
taro and the agreeable altitude of some five thousand feet 
were sufficient to create enthusiasm and arouse many 
from their lethargy. At the city of Querétaro, just be 
fore arriving at the station, a glimpse was had of the 
modest chapel which marks the spot where the ill-fated 
Maximilian was shot. From the last-named city the 
land gradually rises to a height of nearly eight thousand 
feet and gradually descends to the great valley of 
Mexico. The train reached the historic capital city 
toward night. Illustrations in “connection with the 
journey will be found in this issue of LesLIe’s WEEKLY. 

Joun Vavasom NOEL. 
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SAD CONDITION OF LABRADOR’S FISHERMEN 
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-s10N HOSPITAL STEAMER “ STRATHCONA,” LABRADOR. 


October Sth, 1901. 
he Editor of LESLIE’s WEEKLY: 
\R SIR:—The recently published statement at- 
tributed to me as superintendent of the mission to 
sea fishermen, that in portions of Labrador people 
lying of cancer, dropsy, and scurvy, who have never 
a doctor, is like most reprinted reports, calculated 
bly to give a more sensational aspect to the condi- 
of things than was intended. I have frequently 
d the Canadian Labrador before and have traveled 
r steamer, on parts of it, as far as Cape Har- 
n for the last seven years, or my colleagues have 
the same for me, and occasionally have been 
» travel as far west with their dogs in winter. 
loctor belonging to the mission travels regularly 
winter some 2,000 miles with the dogs, and by boat 
the sea is open; but our work chiefly lies on 
ast coast of Labrador and in the Straits of Belle 
In 1893, I built a small hospital at Battle, at 
iorth side of the entrance to the Straits of Belle 
and this little building has been open ever since, 
summer and winter. It contains fifteen beds, and 
re this year doubling the size of the building, as 
e summer months it is overcrowded with in-pa 
There are received here every year some seventy 
and injured fisherfolk, Newfoundland, Canadian, 
more frquently, now that the hospital is known) 
ican fisherfolk from the halibut-catching schooners 
Gloucester and New England, besides some 800 
itients. 
1894, I built another small hospital 200 miles fur- 
north, on an island on the north side of Ham- 
Inlet, to reach the northern residents and floating 
ition from the South in the summer months. This 
sed in winter months. It receives some forty in 
nts and the same number of out-patients, as the 
ern hospital, annually. These two hospitals were 
ally built to assist the work of a hospital mission 
! called the Albert, in which I used to sail out and 
n in every year from England. She was ninety 
tons burden. I was unable in her to undertake 
ajor operations of surgery with that certainty of 
icism that one expects in these days, and the hos 
s were originally built to act as reliefs to the ship. 
in 1895, Lord Strathcona, an old resident for many 
f the Labrador coast, in the service of the great 
n’s Bay Company (and now high commissioner for 
\), presented us with a steamer to carry the 
ents to and fro, and to enable us to work morc 
ently in visiting the smaller and more remote 
ments. Another steamer was added later, and 
he work of the steamers is subsidiary, as far as 
cal work goes, to that of the hospitals. One is 
| busy being a master-mariner in charge of this 
er, and having this year already treated 1,077 
cuts up to date in my visits from Cape John. New- 
land, to Cape Chidly, Labrador, and also down 
aits of Belle Isle and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
'3, I, together with my colleagues, then in charge of 
Hospital, visited Canada and interviewed Sir 
Tupper, as Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 
upon him the necessity of making some further 
ion for the fisherfolk along the northern side 
gulf. This, he gave us to understand, would 


} 


receive his attention, but owing to the report of the 
fishery officer, who is also a medical man, nothing was 
done. 

The facts are exactly as stated in my diary, which 
every year is published in a paper called the Evening 
Herald, St. John’s, Newfourdland, from month to month 
There is no means of transit between Blanc Sablon and 
Quebee except by a chance trader, or possibly twice in 
the year, by the fishery boat, La Canadienne, though 
this is not by any means a passengel vessel. The othe 
facts are exactly as stated above with regard to the in 
dividual cases. Looking back over our books fer the 
past years, one can see plainly many neglected cases 
that have come under our care, and once where an 
epidemic of diphtheria broke out and was entirely left 
to itself to kill or not, as far as skilled aid went. Our 
contention has been, all along, that Canadian Labrador 
is badly in need of a small mission hospital and that 
the cursory and uncertain visits of a fishery boat, which 
may or may not contain a medical officer, once 01 
twice in the summer is absolutely inadequate to supply 
the needs of a_ seattered, but fairly prosperous and 
numerous body of settlers and fisherfolk. It cannot 
pay a doctor to settle for the sake of what he can earn. 
He could expect no large fees, and his traveling ex 
penses would more than swallow up any income he could 
hope to derive from his labors. Moreover, what is needed 
in so scattered a population is some central place like a 
hospital, that summer or winter a patient can come to 
for assistance. It does not matter if it is small and 
built of wood. There it is, always a help in time of need. 
A place that gives enormous confidence to those who 
have families along the shore. We have had patients 
carried 200 miles to our hospitals. We have had pa 
tients come a week’s journey, but it has been to save 
a limb, or some function, possibly on which the capacity 
for bread-winning depends. There are cases | am well 
acquainted with where such have been lost simply 
through lack of the possibility of help in the time of 
need, and such persons and often families on our coast 
have become burdens on the community and on the gov- 


ernment. The extent of coast from Blane Sablon to the 
nearest medical officer, who is partially paid by gov 
ernment, is 300 miles direct. But even when once a 


patient has reached that place there is no hospital to 
receive him. A small hospital at a central point such 
as Harrington Islands is what would best meet the 
needs of the people, and thus could really be best 
worked in connection with the small chain of hospitals 


go a third 


founded on the east coast. ‘Two years a 
hospital was begun on the desolate shores of North 
Newfoundland, near Cape Bauld, and the Newfound 
land people have made a grant to complete this build 
ing this winter and to give them the only medical officer 
between Cape John and Bonne Bay. These are carried 
on by an absolutely unsectarian society, though a mis 
sionary society—a society which believes in the best 
service done for man as being the best service done 
for God. Hospitals are best run, we believe, everywhere, 
not by government departments, but by philanthropic 
bodies. This contention really stands to reason—and 
that more especially in such remote and uninviting 
portions of the world as North Newfoundland and 
Labrador—where, though a summer holiday is most 
enjoyable, owing to the unlimited scope for fishing, 
hunting, boating, exploring, and more scientific pur- 





suits, yet few who could live elsewhere would choose 
to pass their lives in it. Neither the work itself for 
itself, nor the salary attainable as a sole motive, would 
ever attract to such hospitals as we advocate, those 
leaders in their professional attainments who can 
make a far better living in some more favored portion 
of the earth. 
or some political heeler, who had failed in a competitive 
struggle. 


It might attract possibly some stop-gap, 


But such a man is of no use for the purpose we advo 

cate. Therefore, it is doubly necessary that the manage 
ment should be in hands of philanthropists, who would 
appoint men .ctuated by nobler motives than dollars 
nd cents, men actuated by a missionary zeal for the 
betterment of their fellowmen, men who will visit a pa 
tient ten to a hundred miles if necessary with a tem 
perature of forty below zero Fahrenheit and twelve 
feet of snow on the ground. Thank God such men are 
mot rare in the medical profession. There are Dr. 
William Maclures in other loealities all the world 
over, besides in Drumtochty—but they need finding, and 
it is just such an incentive as the real love for men, 
which philanthropic hearts possess, which is often con 
spicuous by its absence among the red-tapeism of de 
partmental offices. We are well aware tabulated re 
ports may look just as satisfactory in voluminous blue 
books. But volumes of reports won’t render useful to 
humanity merely perfunctory services. We have not pe 
rused in vain blue books on the subject of the “ Fisheries 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence” without being willing for 
one moment to attach blame to indiviauals whom we 
have never fallen across, or impute anything but utmost 
zeal to those responsible for the work at present. It is 
a patent fact to any one with a mind, much less a 
heart, that the provision for the care of the sick and 
injured between Quebec and Blanc Sablon, and more 
especially in the Labrador portion of it, is incompatible 
with the spirit and desire and capacity of the twentieth 
century. 

The maintenance of the present work is no easy 
matter. It is kept up by voluntary contributions in 
England, Canada, and America, and any assistance the 
public feels inclined to render will be used as directed, 
if compatible with our methods of work. During the 
last few years, we have started also four small co 
operative stores in an endeavor to promote thrift and 
unity of effort, so as to cut down the prices of com 
modities needed and to bulk and send to market the 
produce of hunting and fishing. These are yet really 
too young to report on their financial prospects, but 
they have already rendered living a very much more 
feasible problem and have obviated much of the chronic 
poverty and semi-starvation which obtains along the 
coast. We have embarked on a small productive co- 
operative etfort this winter in the nature of a small 
saw-mill, but how far our small capital will enable us 
to succeed we are at present extremely doubtful. 
Our small co-operative schooner serves all our stores. 
There are naturally many other aspects of our work, 
where many functions usually discharged by distinct 
individuals are all heaped upon the shoulders of our 
isolated officers or missionaries. An account of these 
would, however, but slightly interest, we fear, the out 
side world, other than possibly to suggest that the 
functions of a “ Pooh-Bah” are incompatible in one and 
the same person. WILFRED GRENFELL. 








The Woman and the Horse. 


GREAT carnival of the autumn is the horse 
how with its fine horses and smart fashions. 
n, as usual, are to the fore as exhibitors; indeed, 
are in the neighborhood of two score and more 

who are sending their pets to compete for 
in the ring. Most of these are shown in hunter, 
ng, saddle-horse, pony, horses, carriages, and ap- 
ients classes. Tandem and four-in-hand classes 
have many representatives from women’s stables ; 
igh Mrs. R. F. Carmen, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Mrs. 
Howland, Mrs. John Jerken, and Mrs. Francis J. 
have at different times entered horses in these 
ir-in-hand driving by women was a feature of 
orse show recently held at Tuxedo. In this event, 
‘tir whips were Miss Harriman, Miss kdith Kane, 
Mrs. Jules Vatable. The prize went to Mrs. Vat- 
'. with Miss Harriman a close second. There are 
'y well-known society women. who can drive four, 
‘em, or a spike team with a good deal of 
and style, even if they are not equal to attempt- 

the figure eight when driving four—an accom- 
“iment which nearly every man who drives four 
~es thinks he can do, whether he is ever bold enough 
‘ry it or not. Miss Eleanor Hewitt is an excellent 
'p. and, although she is more frequently seen driving 
ir of bays to an English phaeton, she understands 
ng four and tandem. Mrs. Kernochan is one of the 
skillful of horsewomen; her prowess in driving, 
en she was in England, won encomiums on every side. 

McCreary is an acknowledged authority on driving, 

¢ very clever with the ribbons. Mrs. S. S. How- 
has a reputation as a driver, but she prefers 
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riding to driving and is a good cross-country rider. 
Her mounts have won ribbons at horse shows times 
innumerable, Lady Bird having often distinguished her- 
self in classes for best performance of hunters or jump- 
ers over fences, some of which were six feet in height. 

Feminine members of the Meadowbrook Hunt Club 
are represented at the horse show by their favorite 
hunters, Mrs. Thomas Hitcheock and Mrs. Ladenburg 
usually being exhibitors. Mrs. Hayes’s Chappie, in jump 
ing classes, is a prize-winner. Miss Doremus’s Mafeking 
and Miss Lulu Peters’s Lady Euphrosyne have taken 
prizes in classes for saddle horses. Miss Doremus’s 
Chester has prizes from various horse shows reckoned 
by the score, and Mafeking, a rather recent addition 
to her stable, is following in his predecessor’s footsteps. 
Another proud owner of blue ribbons, together with 
red and yellow ones, is Mrs. H. H. Good’s Posthorn, 
and Miss Whitcomb’s His Nibs. Miss Marion Hol- 
loway’s ponies are usually prize-winners, Lord Bute 
and The Woman in Black being favorites. The Misses 
Marion and Gladys Lawson, of Boston, have of late ex- 
hibited at the Madison Square Garden. ,The Lawson 
stable is a large one, and Glory or Glorious, a_pet- 
name; there is Glorious Gladys, Glorious Douglas, Glo- 
rious Maid, Glorious Youth, Glorious Arrowman, Glori- 
ous Spearman, Glory Cunning, and Gloria. The noted 
Boralma was exhibited last year at the Garden. This 
is the horse for which Mr. Lawson paid $17,000 two 
years ago. 

One of the best, judges of horse-flesh among New 
York society women is Mrs. Isaac Lawrence, whom one 
must always mention when speaking of a woman and 
her horse. She buys a new one almost as often as she 
buys a new hat. Her horse may be of any color, but he 
must have any amount of style, and be a high-stepper. 


If she sees a horse that she likes she buys him, whethe: 
he has been trained or not; she can train him herself. 
Mrs. Lawrence takes naturally to sport of all kinds. 
She has been the champion bowler at the Knickerbocker 
Bowling Club, and won many prizes. 

Many of the smart stables in town are owned and 
managed entirely by women. The coachman has his 
staff of workers, and if his mistress is an exacting 
one, making frequent visits of inspection, so much 
the better for the appearance of the stable, which then 
is always in the traditional apple-pie order, and “ set 
fair.’ Straw plaits adorn the pillars, and form a 
border for the stalls. The pillar ‘reins are of white 
plaited cord, and the sanded floor, with its floral and 
other designs, usually including the owner’s monogram, 
is a work of art, the designs being varied from day 
to day. A visit.to a stable kept in this immaculate 
condition is an education in stable lore. 


st 
A Woman Who Writes Sermons. 


HE LONDON, England, Daily Mail says that many 
of the eloquent sermons heard at the churches 
are composed by a lady, who makes her living thereby. 
There lives in the north of London, the widow of 
a clergyman who, under the name of her late husband, 
is writing sermons for clergymen in the metropolis 
and elsewhere. Most of her sermons are bought by 
clergymen of the Church of England, who write to 
her under the impression that they are communicating 
with a clergyman retired from the ministry. The ser- 
mons are excellent, and no doubt much better than 
they could write themselves. 
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VIRGINIA HARNED, 


AS «ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES,’’ IN THE PLAY OF THAT NAME. 
Photograph by Sarony. 
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STUNNING COSTUMES AT NEW YORK’S GREAT HORSE SHOW. 
THREE OF. THE MOST NOTICEABLE PARISIAN CREATIONS MADE FOR LEADING PATRONS OF THE EXHIBITION. 


Photographs hy Feder. 
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LAUNCHING THE FISHING-BOAT “ DOROTHY,” REVE D'OR, THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PRIZE- 
AT ESSEX, MASS. a> WINNING DRAFT HORSE IN EUROPE. 
E. J. Story, Essex. —=— S. Van Steenbugghe, Brussels, Belgium. 





A METEOR USED AS A MONUMENT IN 
GLENDALE CEMETERY, AKRON, 0. 
F. R. Archibald, Akron. 





A FARMER'S GATE, IN HONOR OF FREE RURAL MAIL DELIVERY. 
G. H. Meek, Fostoria, O. 








A FREAK - 
OF NATURE— i” d : 
CALF’S HEAD DIs- S r ; Fee : QR WINNER.) DIVING 
Kits é Ra Sa yr 3 . 
CLOSED IN A SEC- , } we ES A i TE coer een <7 oe . FROM A NINETY- 
TION OF A TREE. ‘ : = heen | \ fd ph ER Soy ag Se PES se i . : : FOOT LADDER AT 
J. G. Whitaker, lip ai ma ee eee | w ee THE RICHMOND 
Glo versville, ade a ‘ CARNIVAL. 
N. Y. ite wages : : : R. A. Lancaster, 
iH Pk 5m Jr., < 
| "a. 
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GRANDFATHER'S KITCHEN, JUST AS IT LOOKED A CENTURY AGO.—Chester M. Whitney, Trenton, N. J. 


OUR AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—VIRGINIA WINS. 
(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 
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WORK OF A PROGRESSIVE NAVAL OFFICER 








Rear-Admiral Henry C. Taylor, lately selected Chief of the Bureau 


of Navigation 














*“HE SELECTION of Rear-Admiral 

Henry C. Taylor for the position of 
hief of the Bureau of Navigation, Navy 
epartment, which has recently been an- 


unced, brings again to public notice one 

the ablest officers in the United States 

vy; he is so recognized in the service 

| has long been held in high esteem 

the department. 

\ great deal of his work has been of a 

ure that made much publicity inadvis 

such, for instance, as his constant en 

vors for the establishment of a general 

ff to consider the larger problems of 

al warfare. For years he lent his 

ight and other efforts to the further- 

» of this plan, sometimes when hope for 

ultimate success seemed very dubious. 

he, with the aid of other officers 

recognized the importance of a gen- 

staff, knew it must come some day, 

kept at work with that end in view. 

wast March Secretary Long issued the 

r which established what is officially 

wn as the “ general board,” but which 

come to be known, popularly, from 

fact of its president being the hero 

Manila, the ‘* Dewey board.” It is the 

vy of this board to study the strategic 

problems, endeavor to keep the navy 

ubreast of modern conditions in all re- 

ts, devise plans for the defense of 

{ coast of the United States and the 

recently acquired outlying territory, as 

| as for operations abroad if necessary. 

ln other words, it is the aim of the gen- 

board to so prepare for war that 

en another war may come they can say, 

r the manner of the general of story, 

‘Very well, Go to chest No. — and there 

you will find charts and data and plans 
ii action complete and up to date.” 

he board includes officers of high 


rank and holding important positions in 
the service, ashore; they have other reg- 
ular duties, the work of the board being, 
in most instanees, additional duty. As 
its work is necessarily entirely confiden- 
tial, little information concerning it is 


ever made public; a future war will re- 
veal its wisdom. Once a month the board 
is in session, and twice a year it meets 
for a week of continuous daily sessions. 
lt; work is done in union with the naval 
war college at Newport, R. I., whose im- 
portance to the navy is raised to a firmer 
place by the existence of this official 
board than ever was the case before. 

lie official recognition of the war col- 
lege as an established part of naval econ- 
omy has been another development whose 
importance is very great. Established in 
Iss4 by Commodore Stephen B. Luce, now 
rear-admiral, retired, the college had no 
sure foundation until it was given its de- 
served reeognition by the before-men- 
tioned order of the department. Rear- 
\ciniral Taylor was instrumental in the 
‘ablishment of the war college and was 
its president for three years (1894-97). 
\t the college he developed his ideas of 
the general board which has now grown 

















REAR-ADMIRAL HENRY C. TAYLOR. 


‘nto one of the most important sections 


of the entire naval establishment of this 
country; in event of war it would become 
the most important, and so, perhaps, it 
‘s to-day in its work of preparation for 





that event, which is not desired, but may 
come at any time. In time of war this 
board will become the strategic board, 
advisory to the Presidenet and the Secre 
tary of the Navy. 

Rear-Admiral Taylor) was advanced 
from captain last March, by act of Con- 


him, words of official and personal praise. 
This duty involved the command of a fleet 
of fifteen naval 
force for the thirty-six transports with 
16,000 -the largest 
movement of troops by water, at one time, 
ever known in modern history. 


vessels as a_ protecting 


soldiers on board 














MRB, ROOSEVELT AND HER INFANT SON, THE PRIDE OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Photograph by C. 


gress, for his part in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, when he commanded the battle- 
ship Indiana. He took that ship—the 
first-class battle-ship of the modern navy 
—from start to finish of the Cuban cam- 
paign of that war, and fought her against 
each one of the ships of the Spanish squad- 
ron as Admiral Cervera brought them out 
of Santiago Harbor, July 3d, 1898, 
for the Indiana happened to be the ship 
whose blockading station was closest in 
to the mouth of the harbor, and therefore 
in a position that brought uer first to the 
attention of the enemy. At that time she 
also assisted the little Gloucester in her 
plucky fight against the two Spanish tor- 
pedo-boats, one of the /Jndiana’s eight- 
inch shells being the direct cause of the 
sinking of one of them, with a_ broken 
back. Captain Eaton, who commanded 
the Resolute at that battle, in recent tes- 
timony before the Schley inquiry at Wash- 
ington, related how his crew cheered when 
they saw one of the Jndiana’s 13-inch 
shells (‘ railroad trains,” as they have 
been graphically described) rake the 
Oquendo and cause a deadly explosion, 
which was an important factor in causing 
the running ashore of that ship, a short 
time after. 

Rear-Admiral (then captain) Taylor 
was selected for the important duty of 
commanding the naval escort to General 
Shafter’s army of invasion from the United 
States to Cuban soil, in the hight of the 
war. This arduous duty was performed 
with great success, and then transports 
were delivered at pre-arranged time and 
place without accident or unusual inci- 
dent, a fact that brought to Captain Tay- 
lor and the naval officers who assisted 


M, Gilbert 


After the war Captain Taylor remained 
in command of the Jndiana and was for 
some time senior commanding officer of 
the North Atlantic squadron, commanded 
by Rear-Admiral Sampson. During the 
summer of 1899, the command of the 
squadron frequently devolved upon him, 
owing to the admiral’s occasional ab- 
sence, and for a month he was given the 
unusual honor of being ordered to com- 
mand the squadron as commander-in-chief 
by the Secretary of the Navy. During 
that time he took the fleet for a cruise 
off the New England coast and conducted 
evolutions along shore with excellent re- 
sults, that showed him to be a com- 
mander in practice as well as in theory. 

His sea-service having expired, Captain 
Taylor was assigned to the command of 
the receiving ship Vermont (now replaced 
by the Columbia), at the New York Navy 
Yard, where he remained until his ad- 
vancement to rear-admiral, and conse- 
quent detachment, last spring. Since that 
time he has been on detached duty, serving 
on various important including 
one on sites for new naval stations, this 
latter board having recently reported in 
favor of a station at Olongapo, F. 1. to 
cost, approximately, $20,000,000, exclusive 
of defensive works, coaling plant, hospital, 
ete.; also, in favor of a naval station at 
Charleston, S. C.. with torpedo depot and 
dry-dock. 

Rear-Admiral Henry Clay Taylor, 
United States Navy, was born in Wash- 
ington, D. C.. March 4th, 1845. His father 
was Frank Taylor, a book-seller and pub- 
lisher of that city. and a personal friend 
of Henry Clay. His mother was Virginia 
Neville Sims, granddaughter of Colonel 


boards, 





Charles Sims, a personal friend of George 
Washington. He is a descendant of the 
Taylors of the North of England. In 1860 
he was appointed to the Naval Academy, 
from Ohio. Nine years later he married 
Miss Mary V. McGuire. They had six 
children. During the Civil War he served 
as ensign. Later, 1872-75, he was execu 
tive officer of the flagship Saranac, on 
the Pacific station, being then litutenant 
commander, 

Although the profession, 
and has absorbed practically all his time 
and attention, Rear-Admiral 
work of much value as 
ager of the first 


navy is his 


Taylor did 
general man 


company organized 


to promote the building of that great 
national necessity, the Niearagua Canal, 


known as the Nicaragua Canal Company 
Besides being general manager he was 
vice-president, and for two years he was 
given leave of absence by the Navy De 
partment in that his 


be devoted to the enterprise, 


order time might 
whose im 
portance was thought to be then, as now, 
well established. This was during 1888 
90. 


As chief of the bureau of navigation, 
Rear-Admiral Taylor may be expected to 
bring all his accumulated knowledge to 
bear upon the advancement of the navy 
and the carrying out of some new ideas 
in that direction. The general board be 
ing under direct orders of the department, 
and the chief of the bureau of navigation 
being next in importance to the Secretary 
of the Navy 
having the 
present 


himself, the importance of 
announced suecessor to the 
efficient Rear-Admiral Crownin- 
shield in that position will be recognized. 
An extension of the powers of the general 
board, and of the scope of the naval war 
college may be surely expected as @ result 
of his powers and influence, to the general 
betterment 
things that 
to deal with. 


of the service in the larger 
these two institutions have 
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Strong Food. 


HAVING THE LONGEST StayInG Powers. 
Ir is a good thing to know how to select 
food that will so thoroughly feed and 
nourish the body that there is no indica 
tion of hunger or faintness from one meal 
to another. 
Grape-Nuts Food will carry the user 


longer, probably, than any other food 
known. A young lady attending business 


college writes from Atlanta, Ga., saying: 
“ Before 1 began using Grape-Nuts [ got 
so hungry before the dinner hour that | 
was faint and almost sick, but since I have 
Grape-Nuts Food for breakfast I study 
harder, and wait longer for my dinner 
without experiencing any of the former 
trouble. 

“One great advantage is that it re- 
quires no cooking or preparation. L wish 
‘very one knew of the value of Grape- 
Nuts for children in Park- 
hurst. 


school.”’—-I. 


o «a 
A Hustling Train Boy. 


P HitniP FIRST, 





who has a news- 
boy’s privilege on 
one of the New 





York Central 
trains between 
New York and 


Albany, reports 
that his sales of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
are much 
than those’ of 
any other publi- 
cation of its class. 


larger 











He is selling on 
one train over 
thirty-five copies a day. We asked the 
enterprising Philip how he did it, and his 
statement is interesting. He writes as 
follows: 


“The way I managed to sell so many copies 
of Lestie’s WEEKLY was by making a speciality 
of them, and going through the cars with plenty 
of copies. During September you issued three 





special numbers, and of these I sold on an aver 
age of thirty-five a day, or about 200 a week, 
nearly 1,000 a month. 
‘Very respectfully yours, 
“ Puicie First 
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(oY Outdoor 


UTDOOR life and recreation have become so neces- 
sary to the healthy American to-day that the out- 

door season can be said truthfully to have no end. 
Horse-racing in the East comes to a close with the end- 
ing of the meeting at Washington, but then the thor- 
oughbreds are taken to New Orleans or California, 
where they will be racing up to the opening of the 
season in the East in the spring. Base-ball ends in 
October, but the enthusiasts continue to talk green dia- 
mond facts and fancies all winter, and the candidates 
for the college teams are schooled regularly during the 
cold spell, so that they will be in good physical con- 
dition when outdoor work is resumed early in the spring. 
Golf is played more or less all the year round, while 
with the approach of frost the hunter takes to the 
woods and fields with enthusiasm. Hockey has boomed 
during the last two years, and while the big matches 
are generally played in inclosed rinks much of the pre- 
liminary work has to be done out-of-doors. Many peo- 
ple continue to ride their wheels whenever the weather 
will permit, and they enjoy better health in consequence. 
Automobiling will be popular all winter, and 
country running will be generally encouraged by all of 
the athletic clubs. When the ice is thick and smooth 
ipon lake and pond the curler is in his element, and the 
bonspiels of the Scots are of the sort to stir the blood. 
The devotee of fresh air and healthful exercise no 
longer recognizes seasons except possibly to change from 


cross- 


one sport to another. 
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Horse-racing Profits Enormous. 
ITH THE close of the horse-racing season at Wash- 
ington the enthusiasts will be compelled to re- 
ceive their intelligence from the South and West by 
wire. The season, as a whole, especially in the East, 
has been one of the most successful in the history of the 
turf. The profits of the different racing associations 
have been enormous, and this suggests a dubious condi- 
tion. With the associations rich beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the average mortal, considerable apprehension 
is felt all along the line. This surplus must in the end 
attract competition, and the racing associations might 
do well to consider some plan to limit the dividend- 
capacity of the different tracks. This could be done 
in many ways so that the sport itself would be largely 
benefited. Purses might be increased and a fund es- 
tablished for disabled trainers and jockeys. The year 
has been disappointing in a measure in the class of 
horses which have competed on the larger tracks. The 
breaking down of Commando, Conroy, The Parader, 
Rochampton, and Robert Waddell leaves the question 
of the superiority of the three-year-olds still in doubt. 
Ot the two-year-olds Endurance by Right and Yankee 
are the most favored, although Mr. Whitney’s costly 
Nasturtium may surprise his critics next season. Heno 
and Blue Girl gave promise of greater things early in 
the season than they were capable of fulfilling later on. 
John Madden—and he is about the most skillful trainer 
of them all—says that Yankee is easily the best two- 
year-old of this or recent years. Still, Yankee seems to 
prop himself on a hill. 1 have always believed that a 
thoroughbred to be at the top ought to be able to run 
under all conditions and on every sort of a track. Most 
of the equine thoroughbreds of great renown of old 
could do this. 


st 


A Better dea of Foot-ball Superiority. 


ITH THE conclusion of the present gridiron bat- 

tles a better idea of the superiority of the dif- 

ferent teams will be had than for several years past. 
The fact that Princeton does not play either Pennsyl- 
vania or Harvard is no longer looked upon as a reason 
why it should be impossible to determine the best of the 
year. 1 still believe, however, that the formation of a 
foot-ball. league not unlike the base-ball association 
would be a good thing for the gridiron game. Then, with 
a regular schedule, there would be no question about 
which seat of learning had the better team. Such an 
arrangement would also compel the coaches to get their 
players into condition and to keep them there, instead 
of, as at present, waiting until the deciding game of 
the season before having their players in real fighting 
fettle. The surprise of the year has been the wonderful 
improvement shown in the playing of the West Point 
Cadets The soldier kickers are, in the opinion of many, 
the equal of any of the Big Four, and the scores against 
Yale, Harvard, and Princeton would indicate the fact 
that West Point nas a team second to none. One of 
the best little teams of the year turned up in the hust- 
ling aggregation from Syracuse University. With 
players averaging only 155 pounds—at least twenty 
pounds below the average ot most of the big teams— 
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A. G. 


SPALDING, THE BASE-BALL MAGNATE. 


Syracuse held her own admirably, again illustrating that 
beef alone does not win in foot-ball. Harvard’s easy 
victory over Pennsylvania was‘not a surprise, for Wood- 
ruff this year turned out about the weakest team Penn- 
sylvania ever put upon the gridiron. Yale has improved 
steadily and will continue to do so right up to the final 
game of the season with Harvard. Another encourag- 
ing feature is that there has been less rough play and 
slugging than usual. If the officials would only do 
their duty as laid dcwn in the rules this undesirable 
feature in toot-ball could be eliminated entirely. There 
is no good reason why a player should slug his oppo- 
nent opposite him in foot-ball more than in any other 
sport. Columbia put a good team in the field, but the 
absence of big games in New York crippled the returns 
so that Columbia’s financial showing for the season will 
be poor. 


st 


Base-ball Still Chaotic. 


UR BASE-BALL friends continue to wrangle over 
players and desirable locations, and it is begin- 
ning to look as if a sensible adjustment of the differ- 
ences would prove to be more difficult than at first 
appeared. The situation demands a quick move by 
some diplomatic genius, and the side that makes this 
move first will win out. A. G. Spalding looks like the 
man of the hour in the base-ball world, just as he was 
in settling the brotherhood fight in 1890. He was also 
the moving figure in the organization of the bicycle 
trust. 


Too Much exew England in L. A. W. 


he THE opinion of many of the members of that ad- 

mirable organization, the League of American 
Wheelmen, another mistake will be made in placing the 
annual meeting of the organization at Torrington, Conn. 
Torrington is an admirable little city, but the selection 
of New York or Philadelphia as the meeting place would 
have been a much wiser move. New England has stood 
well by the organization, but that does not mean that 
the members in other parts of the country should not 
be appealed to occasionally. With the meeting in New 
York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore, the attendance at the 
annual pow-wow in February would probably be twice 
what it will be if held at Torrington. One never sees 
the really successful organizations of the country dodg- 
ing the large cities when their meeting-time comes 
around. The league has done:a great work. and there 
is much more to do, but it needs a few hustling leaders 
of the sort it had a few years ago when its member- 
ship was over 100,000. The league blundered when it 
stumbled over the racing question, but that is no reason 
why it should continue to stumble. 


we 
The Horse Is King. 


WEEK has intervened since the automobile show 
came to the metropolis, and now the horse animal 
is king and the wealthy and fashionable set in the East 
is bowing before his majesty, the horse, with the same 
homage it has always done. As a scene of handsome 
women, splendidly gowned, the horse show easily 
eclipses anything to be seen in this country with the 
exception of the special nights of grand opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. While the horses which are 
paraded around the little ring in the centre of the 
Garden receive due attention from the masses, it is the 
horse-lover who can keep his eyes constantly on the 
ring. The promenade between the ring and the arena 
boxes is always crowded with people well known in the 
fashionable and business worlds, and the scene, as a 
whole. is one whicn will stir even the most blasé into 
enthusiasm. When it is remembered that the arena 
boxes, which seat from four to six people. averaged from 
$350 to $650 each for the week. a fair idea of the in- 
terest in this horse and fashion show can be had. After 
the horse show comes the six-day bicycle race. It has 
not been decided as yet whether a bicycle show will be 
held this year or not. Georce E. STACKHOUSE. 
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Sporting Queries Answered. 


[ReEapERs are invited to consult the sporting editor on perplex- 
ing sporting preblems. A stamp should always be inclosed with 
an inquiry, as a personal reply may be deemed proper. Address 
Sporting Editor, Lestie’s WeeExty, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York.] 


Witrtram) $Steet, Loursvitte.—Dahlen, the short-stop, has 


signed with the Brooklyn Club. He consequently cannot go to 
Chicago as a member of the Brooklyn team. 


Constant Reaper, New York.—Travers is an amateur and tly 
national champion. He has never been charged with profes 
sionalism that we know of. 

Joun Briaken, Pittspsurc.—Terry McGovern comes from tha 
district of Brooklyn known as Gowanus. He has never bee: 
beaten in the ring. His family consists of a wife and one child 

Mrs. W. A. Wattace, NEw Orveans.—It is dangerous for 
boy or man either affected with a weak heart to engage in an 
robust athletic exercise without first consulting with a reputab! 


physician. Would suggest that a doctor be consulted befor 
permitting the boy to join a foot-ball team. 
Mary Lanpon, Provipence.—Purchasing an automobile is ex 


pensive, and if you have no knowledge yourself, better consul 
with some dealer of local reputation for fair dealing and leay: 
the selection to him. There are possibly more gasolene machine 
in use in this country than those of any other sort. 

Grorce WiiiiaMs, Cuicaco.—lIt is doubtful if the entry woul 
be accepted unless the rider had made some sort of a record o1 
track or road. A novice in a six-day bicycle race would have t 
be a wonder to accomplish anything. You can write to P. ‘1 
Powers, Madison Square Garden, New York City, and take you 
chances. 

G. C. Scanton, Nasuvitte.—The college team to-day mus 
make its own position in the foot-ball world. fest Point 
entitled to consideration this year on account of the fine wor 
done against Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. It must not be fo: 
gotten, however. that the games were played at West Point 
which favors the soldiers. The scores were: Harvard, 6; Wes 
Point, 0. Yale, 5; West Point, 5. Princeton, 6; West Point, ¢ 


G. &. &. 
ad a 

Recreation of American Presidents. 
'"SWSPAPER paragrephers have found a considerab] 
source of amusement in President Roosevelt’s devo 
tion to athletic exercises, particularly when they took th: 
form popularly known as “ punching the bag.” He wa 
charged at one time, it will be remembered, with takin: 
a too-lenient view of the so-called boxing contests i: 
New York, which were in reality only thinly-disguise: 
prize-fights. However this may be, it is doubtless tru: 
that to his love for out-door life and athletic sport 
Mr. Roosevelt owes much of that physical vigor an 
abounding health which enables him to do such a prodi 

gious amount of work. 

In his early boyhood he was regarded as a weakling 
but he overcame all that by scrupulous and _ persistent 
effort at self-development. Few men surpass him no\ 
in pure muscular force. He can lift more, jump furthe: 
and walk more miles in a day probably than any other 
man who has ever lived in the White House. Bui 
while Mr. Roosevelt is doubtless the most of an all-round 
athlete who has ever occupied the President’s chair, | 
by no means stands alone as a lover of out-door lif 
If our first President, the immortal Washington, hai 
any ‘“ weakness,” it was in the direction of fine hor 
flesh, a propensity common, it might be said, among 
Virginia gentlemen in his day. As a boy he like: 
nothing better than the breaking of an unruly col! 
It is said that he once rode ten different horses into 
Atexandria in a single week. During his latter yea: 
his stables at Mt. Vernon were the best in the count 
He visited his horses the first thing upon rising in tlie 
morning, and always saw that they had their brea 
fast before he had his own. He always had a fi 
pack of hounds, too, and was quite as fond of hunting 
as his present successor at the capital. Foxes and sta s 
were the ordinary game in Virginia in those days, aii 
in pursuit of these Washington found his chief rc« 
reation. 

Thomas Jefferson was another true Virginian in 
spect to his love for fine horses, of which he own d 
many. When he was President he made a practice of 
horse-back riding almost every afternoon, no mat -r 
what the weather might be, and he kept up this cust 
until within a few days of his death. John Qui: -y 
Adams’s Puritan ancestry and training did not prev: t 
him from entertaining a great fondness for horse-raci.g, 
and it is said that he used to walk out to the Holmst: id 
race course, two miles from Washington, and back ag: n, 
whenever a good programme was announced. Fran: in 
Pierce was a good horseman and always well-moun’ ‘d. 
Harrison and Taylor were devoted to open-air exer se, 
and both of them for years almost lived in the sad le. 
The same might be said, with some modification of 
Tyler and Polk. 

As for John Quincy Adams, his diary shows thai he 
paid great attention to physical exercise. Much s)1ce 
is occupied with his observations on this subject. {n- 
tries about his riding horses and the benefits. der ved 
from riding and swimming, all sandwiched betweer en- 
tries respecting experiments in gardening and horticul- 
ture in a manner which indicates that he fully rea :zed 
the benefits and enjoyments, as well as the neces ity, 
of out-door exercise. 

Andrew Jackson was not only one of the best hi rse- 
men of his day, but he was an ardent lover of out. oor 
sports. He was a daring rider to hounds, and was 
equally daring in his wagers on horses in whose seed 
he had confidence. Of Mr. Roosevelt’s three imme:iate 
predecessors, Harrison, Cleveland, and McKinley, it can- 
not be said that any one of them was much givei to 
any out-door recreation except walking and occasional 
driving, and Mr. Cleveland least of all. 
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The pamphlet, 

“ About Our Business,” 

will be mailed to anyone 
interested in stocks and bonds, 


HARRISON & WYCKOFF, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
71 Broadway, New York. 
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WAR EAGLE GOLD MINES. 


lhe War Eagle Mine is located at Randsburg, 
litornia. It is the first extension of the famous 
llow Aster, which was first offered at fifty cents 

cannot now be bought at ten dollars per share. 
(fhe War Eagle begins at forty cents per share 
1 in time will prove as valuable an investment 
the Yellow Aster. It is one of the best mining 
ils on the market, controlled by men of national 
utation in mining and financial circles. 


ur stockholders and directors are as follows: 


Ross Clark, Vice-President of the Salt Lake 
ilway Co., President ot the Empire Construc- 
, Company, Los Alamitos Sugar Company, 
M. C. A., and brother of the mining king. Sen- 
r W. A. Clark; E. P. Clark, President of the 
Angeles Pacific Railway Company; E. T. 
|, of the Earl Fruit Company, the largest fruit 
ppers in the world; A. T. Stewart, a pioneer 
ing man of Colorado; Oliver C. Bryant, larg- 
builder and contractor in€Los Angeles ; Gilbert 
Drew, mining broker and Government contrac- 
and M. W. Messinger, banker, of Phoenix, 


zona. Call or write for prospectus 
end payments to FITCH co., ate 


iENTS, Room 804, 302 a New York 
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NOTICE TO py eterna 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
‘AU FOR THE COLLEC TION OF TAXES, 
NO. 57 CHAMBERS STREFT1, 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 3, 1901. 


riCE IS HEREBY GIVEN to all persons whose 
yr the year 1901 remain unpaid on the first Day 
the said year, that unless the same 
» ps 1id to the Receiver of Taxes at his office in the 
zh in which the property 1s located, as follows: 
57 Chambers Street, 


vember ot 


ugh of Manhattan, No. 
ittan, N 
igh of The Bronx, 


s, The Bronx, N. 


corner Third and 


ugh of Brooklyn, Rooms 2, 4, 6 and 8 Municipal 


ey Brooklyn, N. ij 


gh of Queens, corner Jackson avenue and Fifth 


‘ong Island City, N. Y. 
gh ot Richmond, Richmond 
1, Staten Island, N. Y.; 


etore the first day of December of said year, he 
irge, receive and collect upon such taxes so re- 
unpaid gn that day, in addition to the amount 
taxes, one per centum on the amount thereot, as 
~ Greater New York 


ed by section 916 of 
Chapter 378, Laws of 1 897): 
DAVID AUSTEN, 


Receiver of ‘Taxes 








Tremont 


Building, New 
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BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
ibers New York Consolidated Stock Exchange, 


)ADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Dealers in High-Grade Investment Securities. 
Orders 
purchase or sale 
Stocks, Bonds, 


oaned upon Listed 
es. Deposits re- 
subject to check, 
terest allowed on 


lances, | margin. 


| readers, 
Telephone, 2109 & 2110 Broad. | 


solicited for the 


Grain and 
Cotton for Cash or on 


Correspondence solicited. 





ife-insurance Suggestions. 


TREASURER 


r in the sum of $57,000. 


manages its affairs so loosely 

a defaleation of so 
u fraternal assessment 
da similar misfortune 
ruined thereby. 


and 


sts of the policy-holders 
safeguarded ? 


Memphis, Tenn.: 


New York Life. 


All are good. (2) N 
‘ternal,” Boston: 


© policy is Ra ; 
F. Bae edford, Mass.: 


York Equitable Life. 


for the future. After 


at about $1,200, or 
up policy for $3,700. 
be insured for $2,000. 
tions are not answered. 


No stamp. 
Baltimore: 


yal 


what it was only five years ago. 
your own 


rate is higher or not. 


policy. 
an get it if 
ot years. 


If you want chea 
ou will take it 


rs rnal assessment societies. (3) T 


Tue Hermit. 


of the Knights of the 
Maccabees announces that he is a de- 
‘It is said 
lis sureties will make the loss good, 
hat shall we think of a fraternal body 





as to 
large an 
it? A short time ago another of the 
associations | insiders 
was 
Is this not proof of 
uth of my assertion that safe life 
nee is to be found only in the old- 
mpanies which have an abundant 
and which are under such close su- | 
on by the State authorities that the 
are stren- 
If one seeks the so- 
vantages that these fraternal socie- 
‘fer, I have nothing to say, for they 
ssess such advantages; but to join 
in order to get safe life insurance is 
as foolish a thing as any man can 


You can buy an an- 
m either one of the three great New 
mpanies, the Mutual Life, the — 


Mortality tables denen 
iat the death rate increases very rapidly 
e forty-fifth year and that at the age 
y-eight the cost of insurance in a fraternal 
ton is twice what it is at the age of 

(2) The fee makes a good offer, 


B ‘ 1_ think 

of the pold bond contract issued by the 
The purchase of 
onds is as good as an investment for men 
esire to set aside securely some of their 
paying about 
year for twenty years on one of these 
cts, you would be entitled to a guaranteed 
,ayment of $2,600, and cash dividends es- 

‘ ou would receive 
Meanwhile, your life 
Anonymous com- 


The number of members of 
Arcanum at the age of sixty is nearly 
You can 
inferences as to whether the 
(2) Any of the 
give you a satis- 

insurance. 
or a limited 
‘ is is the cheapest, and it is 
than the insurance offered you hy any of 
he Prov- 
avings of New York makes a similar of- 
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Hints to Money-makers 





([NOTLICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LEsLie’s 
Weexty. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confi- 
dentially. Correspondents should always inclose 
a stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is neces 
sary. Inquiries should refer only to matters di- 
rectly connected with Wall Street interests.] 


A PECULIAR and absolutely abnormal] 

situation confronts us in Wall Street. 
The hope and expectation of a bull move- 
ment rest on the belief that it will come, 
not because stocks investments at 
present prices; not because we are on the 
eve of greater prosperity ; 


are 


not because ex 


ports are increasing. or crop returns are 
larger than usual (for they are not), 


but wholly because the leaders are loaded 
up with stocks and must make a market 
upon which to get rid of them. Is this an 
inviting prospect for either the investor 
or the speculator? It the big men 
aiming to get rid of their stocks and are 
engineering a bull movement for that pur- 


pese, who will carry the load after the 


| syndicates and pools have disposed of their 


burden ? 

This is not a new situation in Wall 
Street. Many a time manipulators have 
strengthened the market by Munchausen 
tales of increased dividends, magnificent 
combinations, far-reaching “ gentlemen's 
agreements,” and so on, and then quietly 
slipped from under their loads and left 
the burden upon the “lambs.” Usually 
the process is conducted secretly, and 
those who find themselves the last holders 
of stocks, that can but be sold at a 
console themselves by the thought that 
they have been unwitting victims of 
Wall Street methods. Is it a wonder 
that, knowing the programme of the bull 
leaders, these victims of the past refuse to 
become the victims of the present ? 
caught too often and too re- 
cently to bite even at the most tempting 
bait. 

The upward movement which is now 
scheduled to be brought about before the 
holidays wil not last, and I advise my 
at the first opportunity, to dis- 
pose of their speculative holdings when- 
ever they can get a fair profit. Trading 
in investment bonds and shares is another 
thing. Money is reasonably plentiful and 
good investments are searce, and yet it 
must not be forgotten that stocks. on the 
average, excluding the industrials, are 
selling considerably higher than they were 


loss, 


a year ago. The settlement of the long- 
standing Northern Pacific trouble, the 


e . ‘ 
perfecting of the Gould Southwestern com- 
bination, the possibility of a new align- 
ment of the Vanderbilt roads, and of some 


| ccmbination among the local elevated and 


traction interests, are all good things on 
which to advance prices, but on every 
advance plenty of stocks appear to be for 
sale. and it is the general impression that 
are the sellers. 

Another of the “ quick-get-rich ” con- 
cerns has gone to the wall, after taking 
a million dollars from its deluded cus- 
tomers. J. M. Fisher & Co., of Boston, 


| have been charged with using the mails 


for fraudulent purposes. This firm 
was for some time engaged in form- 
ing “investment pools,” to which it in- 
vited its customers to contribute from 
$100 up, only “send all you can and get 
rich fast with us.” I wonder how many 
readers of this column regarded my warn- 
ing against this concern, 
printed more than once, and against all 
concerns that offer to take the money of 
their clients, and share the profits but 
not the losses. It is amazing how credu- 
leus the public is. The craze for money- 
making is so great that people lose 
their heads. The idea of intrusting one’s 
funds for investment to utter strangers, 
whose only claim to recognition is found 
in cooked-up or fraudulent recommenda- 
tions, most of them transparent swindles 
on their faces! 

The worst of it all is that men of means 
and business experience know enough to 
keep out of the clutches of these sharks, 
and therefore their victims are chiefly 
found among men and women of moderate 
means, whose savings are the accumula- 
tions of years of patient industry. It is too 
bad that such swindlers cannot be‘ prop- 
erly punished, and it is too bad, also, that 
so many apparently sensible persons are 
tempted by ridiculous promises of profits 
to throw their money away. If my read- 
ers would make it a rule not to have 


| dealings with any brokers but those who | 


| is doing a very heavy business, 
are | 


f concern, and | 


They | 





which has been | 


| stop the wasting away ot the patient, 





are members of one of the great stock 


they would save themselves 
much trouble and not a little expense. 
i se York: Yes. 
a B= grooklyn: The 
good standing. 
W..” Westerly, R. 1 
with the concern 
M.,”" South Norwalk: I do not regard them 
highest favor. No stamp 
Morrisville, N. Y.: I consider 
of them a good speculation or investment. 
*C.,” Duluth, Minn.: 1 
out whole, and, unless | am 
ought to get out with a profit. 
J. R..” Chicago: Anonymous communications 
and those not inclosing stamps, are not answered 
(1) No. (2) Yes. You can hardly afford to 
speculate at this time 
* B..” Butte, Mont.: There is no 
probability of aluminum taking the 


exchanges, 


institution is in 


Have nothing to do 


with the 
°F. none 


misinformed, you 


immediate 
place of cop 


per for general use (2) Are rated well and 
have an excellent standing on Wall Street 
M.,”’ New York: would not be in a hurry 


Write to the 


to make the exchange 
Louis and San 


company 
for the terms. (2) St 


Francisco | 
and the position 
of the second preferred as a dividend-payer 

seems quite secure 
*W. F.,” Bronx: The building and loan con 
cern you mention has been in business for about 
ten years, and has a fairly good record, but, of 
course, everything depends upon the continuance 
of honest, conservative management. 1 do not 
is 


recommend investments in such associations, 
a rule. 

* L..”’ Courtland, N. ¥ I would have nothing 
to do with the party vou mention o1 with any 
other who offers an “ investors’ fund” or any 


similar kind of 


a gold brick. The 
have already 


newspapers 
exploited the facts 


regarding this 
am surprised that you have not 
seen them, 

“G..” Baltimore, Md.: Fractional lots can be 
purchased of Harrison & Wyckoff, 71 Broadway, 
members of the New York Stock Exe hange. (2) 
It looks as if a pool was manipulating Iowa Cen 
tral for a rise. (3) In spite of all the talk about 
the earnings of Erie, I do not see any immediate 
prospects ot dividends on the common 

’..” Sunbury, Penn.: The Keystone Copper 
and Smelter Company has five mining properties | 
and twenty-five claims, under titles from the 
Mexican government. Its officers include a num 
ber of prominent men, and the company is re 
garded with favor. though I am not disposed to 


advise investments in mining propositions 
* B..” Albany, N. Y.: Thanks for subscriptien 
Atchison is held so strongly that I do not 


advise short sales at present. Many regard the 
price as high, considering its history. but its 
directors assure me that the earnings continue to 
be phenomenal. and they still talk very bullish 


(2) Should hesitate to sell the market short at 
| this time. | 


*W..” Little Rock. Ark.: I would not. sacrifice 
my U nited States Steel common. A vigorous ef- 
fort to put up the price will no doubt be made 
Developments calculated to advance the stock, it 
is said, are to be made public in due season. At 
the same time I do not believe that the future 
of the recently created industrials is by any 
means guaranteed 

** Investor,’”” New Orleans: No agreements be 
tween the railroads have ever been binding for 
any considerable length of time. At the recent 
session of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
at Chicago, the traffic managers of the Lake 
Shore and other railroads admitted that export 
rates on grain and grain products were con 
stantly cut. 

*C..” Cornwall-on-Hudson. N. Y.: All the 
coal roads, including Ontario and Western. ought 
to show strength. in view of the general and de 
cided advance in the prices of coal, provided the 
anthracite combination holds. I would not sell 
at a sacrifice, but would take a good profit. 
whenever it appeared. (2) Your Glucose com 
mon will pay you 1 per cent. December 2d; 
that is, $1 a share. 

“1... Omaha: The report that the discovery 
of gold on some of the lands of the Union Pa 
cific Railroad has had much to do with the re 
cent rise in that stock is preposterous. (2) South 
ern Railway common was strengthened by the 
report that a readjustment of the common stock 
was likely to be put through It is more prob 
able that some combination of the Southern rail 
ways will be helpful. 

1.,”" Cleveland, O.: It was at once suspected 
when depressing reports were circulated so gen. 
erally and generously in the newspapers. regard 
ing Chicago Terminal, that insiders were picking 
up the shares. Many shrewd speculators began 
to buy as soon as these reports appeared, and it 


is not surprising that the stocks advanced in the | 


face of efforts made to depress them. I 
not sacrifice my shares. 

‘E. A. T.,” Philadelphia: Union Traction and 
Reading common are good speculative stocks. 
From the investment standpoint, I would think 
better of Toledo, St. Louis. and Western pre- 
ferred, or oe, Indianapolis, and Louisville 
preferred. Island Railroad is quoted on 
the a a $100 per share. (2) San An- 
tonio and Aransas Pass fours and the Kansas 
City Southern threes are reasonably safe bonds, 
considering their prices. 


Continued on page 4S. 
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Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup ts sure to cure 
inciprent consumption. This remarkable remedy will 
and in a short 
time effect a cure. 





Or course you can live without telephone service, but 


| you don’t live as much as you might, because telephone 


service saves time, and time is the stuff of lile. ates 
in Manhattan trom $60a year. New York Telephone Co 


Advice to Mothers: Mres.Winsiow’s Soorn- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, ro 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea 





Don’t fill your stomach with spirits which wreck it. 
Cook's Imperiai Extra Dry Champagne tones it up. 





Soumer & Co. find it almost impossible to keep pace 
with the inpouring torrent of orders. The fame of the 
Sohmer Piano is now world-wide, and the demand tor 
the instrument is almost universal 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI.- 
FRICE tor the TEET H. 25 cents a jar. 





bien 'S ee TAS 








and Liquor Habit — bm a 
to 2Odays. Nopay 

Write DR. JL TEPHENS. Con 
Dept. ]. 4, tae om, Ohio. 
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C. H. Van Buren & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Members of Consolidated Stock Exchange, 60 Broad- 
way, N. Y. (Telephone, 2633 Cortlandt. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 415 Broadway. 

Buy or Sell for Cash or Margin 
STOCKS, WHEAT, COTTON, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
| QUOTATION RECORD ON APPLICATION. 


Stewart, Webster & Co. 


STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON AND 

HIGH CLASS INVESTMENTS 

BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 

og. 2 | rere 
Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


44-46 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS & WILMARTH, 


hange, ) 
N y. Produce Exchange, _™ 


| Chicago Board ot Trade. 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Private wire to Chicago. 


STOCKS AND GRAIN 


Especially effic ~-" service for out-of-town accounts, 
Moderate margins. Correspondence invited. Com. 1-6. 


ALFRED M. LAMAR 


Member N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, 
60 BROADWA ¥ — YORK. 

a ana 12 East 23d St. 
N. Y¥. BRANCHES .... 1320 Broadway. 
LADIES’ DEP’T. ; 12 E. 23d ST. 
B’klyn Office, Temple Bar, cor. Court and Joralemon Sts. 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN, COTTON, 
Bought for investment or on margin. Commussion 1-16, 
TELEPHONE 1945 CORTI ANDT. 

Inquiries regarding investment or spe 
promptly answered 


MARKEI LETTER ON APPLICATION, 


JACOB BERRY & CO. 


MEMBERS: {N — ated Stock Exchange 


. Produce Exch: inge 
44-46 enonoway, NEW YORK. 
HARTFORD OFFICE: HILLS BLK., 847 MAIN ST, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


STOCKS - BONDS -GRAIN -COTTON 


l'ransact a general brokerage business in lots of all 
quantities. Issue upon request “A GLIMPSE AT 
WALL STREET AND ITS MARKETS,” and other 
data of interest. Information on financial subjects glad- 
ly turnished. 


Calhoun (ragin & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERs, 
Members N. Y. Cons. Stock Exchange, 
60 BROADWAY, Phone— 4294 Broad. 
Market Letter on Anplication. 


L.J, McCoRmack & Co. 


Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
Bankers and Brokers 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Telephone No. 634, Cortlandt 























. Consolidated Exc 
1896. 





culative securities 











TEMPLE BAR BUILDING, BROOKLYN 


_____—iTrelephone No. 3578 Main 


J. L. McLean & Co., 


(c onsolidated Stock Exchange, N. Y. 
Members } New York Produce — hange. 
Chicago Board ot Trade. 
435 Chestnut St., 85 Devonshire St., 
Philadelphia. Boston 
é, 116-19 Broad Exchange Building, 
25 BROAD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
BROADWAY, COR. SPRING ST. 
640 MADISON AVENUE, NEAR EAST sort S1 
Correspondence Solicited. 








Oll--SMELTER--MINES. 


OUGLAS,LACEY & Co 


ene oe Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, and 





Los Angeles, Cal, Stock Exchange. 


66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK, 


Dividend- ing Mining, Oil 
Sme'tter ar. oe hay = ed and. ad 
Uniisted, our Spciat 


* 
Booklets giving our poh. plan for realizin 
the large profits of legitimate mining, oi) and smel- 
ter investments, subscription blanks, full particu- 
Jars, etc. sent free to any interested on application. 





tens the gums, allays all pain, | 





BRANCHES—Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cleveland. Cincinnati, St. Louis, Baltimore, Wash: 
ington, Pitts’ burg, Buffalo, Prescott, Ariz.; 
Angeles, i Hartford, Conn. ; Halifax, N.S.;3 
John, N. , Montrealand Toronto, Can. 














SEND THREE HAIRS FOR 
FREE MICROSCOPIC 
EXAMINATION 


Take three fallen 
hairs from the morn- 
ing combings and mail 
them to of. J. A. 
Austin, the celebrated 
scalp and skin special 
ist of years standing 
and national reputa 
—. who willsend you 

bsolutely Free a 
Diagnosis of your spe- 
cial case after making 
a minute examination 
of your hairs under 
hisspecially construc- 

and go tate mic- 

re is no charge eeuseeds and in 

addition he: he will send a special prescri tion for 
ee in a littie box, “le a lute! 
When you are cured of ndru 

whic lis the forerunner of baldness, and grow 

New Hair Prof. Austin em bam. you tell your 

friends about it. Send no ey. if 

pomcgy bey | or totally bald” write and 

cure. nd 2c for postage. Write To-day. 


PROF. J. H. AUSTIN,2.19 McVicker’s Building, Chicago, ti. 
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A TASTE 
IS ATEST 





and the first taste 
of 


Hunter 
Baltimore 


Rye 


eye satisfies that it is 
the finest type of 
the purest whiskey. 
Perfectly matured 
and mellow. 











HUNTER 





. 
f OR 9 
OTTLED For the physical 
ANAHAN@ 90 needs of women, 
oA OR 


when recommend- 
ed, it is the purest 
tonical stimulant. 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 














have 
Handsomest Wall Papers p.w'r: 
on each 
roll. Made by Pittsburg Wall Paper Co., New Brighton, 
Pa. Ask for book showing patterns in color fac-simile. 











ron THe - 
Ee NEES TH out 
FROM DAND 


POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured, You can be treated at home ants 





same guaranty. If you have taken mercu @ potash. 
and still have’ aches and pains, Mucus Patches In Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples Copoer Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY CoO. 


374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
tured the worst cases in 15 to 35 — — Book Free 


PILES 


Rea Co., 





Sample treatment of Red Cross 
Pile and Fistula Cure and book 
explaining each variety of piles, 


sent free, Dept. S., Minneapolis, Minn, 








An old-fashioned a 
Whiskey made 
just as it was a 
century ago. 


Old 
Overholt 


Bottled in Bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. 
PITTSBURG. a 
GOvERNME NT_POSLTIOANS 


Inter-State Correspondent Institute, Cedar Rapids, lowe. 




















Her Presence of Mind. 

Aunt Broadhead 

ing) —* When Abby 

over at Kohokus, 

jest before the minister 
‘em man an’ wife.” 


(who has been visit- 
Stang was married, 
she fainted dead away 
could pronounce 


Mrs. Longnecker—‘ My land! What 
happened ? ” 
Aunt Broadhead (dryly)—*‘ Oh, she 


come to Lefore the groom could git away.” 








TRAINING FOR FOOT-BALL AT YALE 








RELIMINARY work for candidates for 
the Yale ’varsity foot-ball team be- 
gins about the middle of September. The 
foot-ball captain has written to those of 
last year’s squad showing in the 
fall practice games, or in the spring prac- 
tice, has made them desirable material for 
further experiment. Men who have made 
the ’varsity the year before are granted 
indulgence from preliminary practice, ex- 


whose 


| cept the backs, who need all the work they 


can be given in catching punts. Promis- 
ing freshmen who have made good records 
at their preparatory schools, are asked to 
report for practice, and are soon weighed 
and found either wanting or often quite 
the reverse. 

About fifteen men generally report for 
the first day’s drill, the rest dropping in 
by twos and threes later. Light work, 
with no line-up for a scrimmage, is given 
out the first week, such as dropping on 
the ball, starting from regular line posi- 
tions, running down the field on kicks, 
catching punts for the backs, and _ tack- 
ling the dummy—a bag stuffed to resem- 


ble a player. Old graduates who have 
been famous in the Yale foot-ball world 


| take charge of the routine work, and the 


| of the ’y 


| are forbidden. 
| ing 





individual efforts of each 





libitum, but nothing fried or rich, save ina 
wholesome way. For lunch early in the 
season, three chops, later but one, with one 
potato and three slices of toast, with tea 
or’ coffee, but no milk. Lunch is necessa- 
rily light, it eaten at half-past 
twelve, and the men on the squad must 
be dressed and in the foot-ball cars by two 


as 15 


o'clock. Dinner is the most enjoyable meal 
of the day, as there is a pleasing con- | 


sciousness of another day’s work done, and 
an enormous appetite to make short work 
of huge of mutton, 
turkey. Sharp six is the hour for dinner, 
and as the whole squad, numbering per- 
haps thirty-five, at the training table are 
generally all very punctual, there is a fu- 
rious bustle among the waiters until the 


slices roast beef, or 


first orders are filled. 
After the squad has been working for a 
| month the coaches and the captain de- 


; on the 


man are care- 
fully noted. After a week of this drill, 
two elevens are formed and _ short prac: | 
tice-halves are played. New instruction 


is given the men, in breaking through to 


spoil plays, in general offensive and de- 
fensive tactics, and in so handling 
themselves that the best results may be | 


obtained from the least effort. At the end 
ot the second week the first practice match 
game is played, and the coaches are given 
a chance to pick out the faults which must 
be remedied before the Princeton and Har- 
vard games. 


Three days after the university term | 
for studies is opened, a general call for | 
candidates is issued in the Yale Daily 
News. From seventy to a hundred men 


respond, and special cars take the squad 
to Yale, where weights of the candidates 
and positions to be tried for are ascer- 
tained. Four elevens are formed, with 
regular captains, and signals which they 
may vary as they fit. The 
varsity selects a certain number to 
make up the preliminary training table, 
where for two weeks Trainer Murphy al- 
lows a greater variety of food than later 
in the season. Meat for breakfast, chops, 
| steak or eggs, with fruit, oatmeal or shred- 
| ded wheat, coffee, tea or milk, sugar ad 


see 


captain | 


| 





cide on a limited number of men to make 
up the first, or, as it is called, the ’varsity 
training table, while the remainder stay 
at the college, or second table. The 
teen men, whose number is added to later, 
*varsity training table are given 
their meals at the New Haven House, 
oldest hostelry in the City of Elms, and 
the change beneficial, as the enforced 
lack of variety in training food begins to 
pall at about this time. With change of 
environment improvement in appe- 
tite, and desire for work. 

A foot-ball daily time table for a Yale 
back, as the backs get perhaps the hard- 
est work, occupies a great deal of time 
for the game, and yet allows ample space 
for studies. Perhaps it is fair to say that 
foot-ball takes up one-third of his day, 
studies one-third, and rest one-third. The 
average régime at New Haven is: 

10.30--11.30 A.M. Foot-ball practice 
sium yard, drill in catching punts, 


tions intervene. 
1.30--2 P.M. 


1s 


comes 


in gymna- 
unless recita- 


Dressing in foot-ball clothes. 
2--2.45 P.M. Practice of foot-ball signals. 
2.45--3-45 P.M. Foot-ball drill and scrimmage 

for practice game between ’varsity and college 

teams. 

3-45--4.45 P.M. Bath, rub-down, dress. 

6.45--8 P.M. Lecture by coaches, signal prac- 
tice, or a rub-down if player be injured. 


This schedule holds good for two 
months, and it may be considered a sub- 
ject for wonderment that players who 


have so much routine work are not oftener 
overtrained. s the big games approach 
the work is made harder, and if the econ- 
ditions are favorable the best form is ob- 
tained at exactly the right time, and the 
men are in the pink of condition as they 
run on the field for the American Foot- 
ball Derby. A. F. oO. 





Foot-ball Discussed by Experts. 


Continued trom page 477. 
Cornell. 
earlier. 
The training table is not a formidable 
institution at Penn., although the men are 
kept strictly within the limits. We are 
given plenty of steak and roast beef, and 
twice a week, just for the sake of variety, 
there are chicken and ice-cream. We have 
all kinds of vegetables, but pies and pastry 
At some colleges the train- 
table is supplied with champagne or 
Neither is allowed at Penn. 
HERBERT A. DAVIDSON. 


This season it will be ripe a little 


ale. 


Hints to Money-Makers. 


Continued from page 487. 


‘ Subscriber,”” Hamilton, O.: Subscription re- 
een and preference given. (2) The regular 
dividend of 1 per cent. on American Ice com- 
mon has been declared, and is payable November 
15th. (3) Telegraphic advices are only sent 
in answer to requests for information. 

** Business, New Orleans: The depression in 
our shipping interests will ees ag affect rail- 
road earnings, because the railroads bring the car- 
goes to the seaports for the ships. (2) I would 
not sacrifice my Baltimore and Ohio stock, 
though the report that the dividend will be 
increased from 4 to 5 per cent. has not been 
confirmed at this writing. (3) I re ard New 
York Central as one of the best of the Vanderbilt 
stocks. 

“L.,” Baltimore: In such a market, subject, 
at this writing, to many conflicting influences, 
I am not able to recommend any particular stock 
for quick trades. One must in close touch 
with the market from day to day, and a student 
of its moods and phases, if he would operate 
in such a way. (2) I would not sacrifice my 
Ice stock at a loss. (3) I have no doubt that 
you are rght regarding the large accumulations 
of copper. This had much to do with the recent 
depression in the Copper stocks. (4) Note an- 
swer to question number one. 

‘H.,” Mobile, Ala.: The reduction of the 
dividend on American Cotton Oil common, to 
2 per cent., justifies what I have said about 
the decreased earnings of the property and ex- 
plains the drop in the price. (2) I have seen 
no good reason for the published prediction that 


: 





Southern Railway common, within a couple of 
years, will be selling at Par, and that Louisville 
and Nashville will be “another Lake Shore.’ 


There is talk of an increase in_the dividend 
on the latter, in February, but Bsn | is a 
good may happen 


way off and many thin 

before that time. (3) People’s re 

does not look dear. 
‘L.,” Portland, 


as, around par, 
Me.: 


that its chief owners are in close touch with the 
chief owners of the Metropolitan Traction inter- 
ests in New York, and an amalgamation favor- 
able to the former may be worked out at any 
aan. On the basis of present earnings, Brook- 
a Rapid Transit is ridiculously high. It is 
iscounting the future. (2) I think well of 
New York Central as an investment. (3) There 
is an evident purpose to advance Southern Pa- 
cific, and also Pacific Mail, on the probabilities 
of the passage of a ship- subsidy bill at the ap- 
proaching session of congress. 

* Subscriber,” Hamilton, O.: Subscription re- 
ceived with thanks. You are on the preferred list. 
(2) One of the brokers you mention has a fair 
rating, and the others are given none by the 
mercantile agencies. A good consolidated house 
is C. H. Van Buren. (3) Pacific Mail is 
strengthening because of the belief in the pas- 
sage of a ship-subsidy_bill 
session of Congress. The control of the prop- 
erty is vested in Union Pacific Railway. and its 
future depends, therefore, upon what the di- 
rectors of the latter may desire to do with it. 


(4) No; it is obviously impossible to discriminate 
in such’ matters any more than the daily news- 
papers do. 

“ Banker,” St. Paul, Minn.: The shipping 


business is seriously depressed abroad as well 
as in the United States. A late dispatch states 


that the harbor of Hamburg. Germany, is full 
of idle vessels. (2) The depression in Ger- 
many, many believe, has not reached its climax. 


One of the directors of the Berliner Bank re- 
cently made the astonishing statement that “ 
thousand million marks will not check the head- 
long downward plunge of German industry.” 


Tt is idle to say that this condition of affairs 
in one of the greatest countries of Europe 
will have no effect upon our commercial and 


industrial interests. (3) We are exporting gold 
evidently because our syndicate managers and 
financial operators have been heavy borrowers 
abroad and are now beire called upon to pay 
a part of their loans. This also explains the 
increase in the loans of the New York banks, 
which, to some, has been inexplicable. Early 
in the new year. the British government will 
seek to place a public loan of about $200.000,000, 
and as all foreign nations are endeavoring 
to strengthen their gold reserves. the immediate 
outlook for cheap money in the United States is 
net the hect JASPER. 


New Vork, Novemher 13th, 1901. 


fif- | 


the | 


The danger in selling 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit short lies in the fact | 


at the approaching 


Ten 


‘Advertising Instruction 


WITHOUT COST Bra 











How Young Men and Women May Earn 
Salaries and Business Men Save 
Thousands of Dollars. 


This Course is from the Pen of the Wei| 
Known Authority, George H. Powel’. 


(From Success.) 

Mr. Powell, who furnishes the matter for ‘he 
entire series, is a man of untiring energy 1 
enthusiasm, having devoted his entire life t 
| practical, theoretical and artistic study of 
| subject. He is conversant with the most su 
ful methods employed in the production of ef 
fective advertisements, booklets and auxili 
which are of value in securing that most d 
able element known as publicity. 

Mr. Powell is to-day considered by those best 
competent to judge, as one of the most skillful 
planners and writers of advertising in Amc 1 
Some of his achievements are notable. 

Entering the field in 1891, he quickly 
lutionized bicycle advertising, and set a 
that was never equaled. Later he astonished 
patent medicine men by demonstrating his al 
to float a new article and make it highly protita 
ble the first month. 

‘ext came Mr. Powell’s work in building up 
the advertising department of one of the largest 
woman’s publications in America, and in a ur 
his methods added nearly $50,000 worth of extra 
business, besides materially improving the il 
ity of the advertising. 

About three years 


tig 





ago Mr. Powell establisiied 
himself in New York, and besides making thou 
sands of dollars from another proprietary ar 

of his own, he has helped scores of others t« 
through up-to-date publicity. 

s a counselor and planner of 
campaigns, Mr. Powell stands first among ex 
perts, and he is peid the highest fees by scores 
| of our largest advertisers with whom he in 
| constant touch. There isn’t a week that 
not sought for in pushing to the front stock als 
or new manufacturing enterprises. 

To pone hundreds who are anxious to 
from $25 to $50 a week in advertising wri! 
and - supply advertisers with competent 
Mr. Powell will give free instruction to all 
take advantage of the opportunity. Ad 
GerorcEe H. Powett, 105 Temple Court, New York 

ECONOMICAL 


COFFEE GROWN, 3 3¢ 
Requires Only TWO- 
THIRDS the regular 
onaeey Always packed in 
1-Ib. trade-mark red bag 
Good Coffees, 1 ag & 15e. 
Good Teas, 3Oc. & ‘35c. 
For special terms adress 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TF 400, 
$1 and 33 Vesey St., » A 
P. 0. Box 289. 


BEST FORTHE 
BOWELS 


advert 


arn 





BEST and MOST 











If you haven’ ta regular, healthy movement of the 
| bowels every day. you're sick, or will be. Kee; your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 


smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keepi:« the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. D: (004, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, Or Gripe, 10c¢, 25¢, 0c ~Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Ad: 7. 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New Yor 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 








$1.00 
4GE, 14th St., NE 


: es 
13 oz. bottle, postage prepaid upon receipt ot 
FFI 


ED. PINAUD’S IMPORTATION 0 
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An Echo of Mourning 
from the Philippines 


























MANILA, October 19th, 1901.—When 
President McKinley was shot, the news 
was flashed to us in Manila, where 
horror for the outrage was succeeded 
by pity for the man, and a_ deeper 
pity for the woman stricken as much as 
the nation. Every man felt a growing 


anger at the wanton act, a silent rage that 


such hideous purpose should be effective 


against law and society. The period of 
suspense allowed us time to realize the 
meaning of a fatal termination. In the 


palace and the military headquarters, on 
streets, on the Luneta, everywhere 
the full significance of the coward’s act 
revealed itself men talked and each 
told the other what would be if the worst 
ame to the worst. At first a 


the 


as 


certain 





MC KINLEY FUNERAL SERVICE 
The Governor sits in the centre of the row, his hands folded im his lap. 





as could overflow into the limited space, 
held a funeral service. It was a simple 
gathering, sitting as at a meeting in rows 
of chairs, facing the two clergymen and 
the Filipino who addressed the people. 
Over the raised platform draped in crape 
and the stars and stripes, was the portrait 
of the dead President. In the front row 
sat the Governor and the cimmission. On 
the Governor’s left was General Chaffee. 
That one of the speakers was a Filipino, 
lamenting his President and speaking this 
thing to men of his color in the audience, 
was the significant fact. It was not what 


the speakers said, but the simple cere- 
mony, the unusual gathering of men in 
tropical attire, expressing their sorrow in 
the simple black sleeve-band, 


or the knot 





AT MANILA. 
On his lett is General Chaffee 


General Smith sits in the foreground, his hand to his chin. 


vave of apprehension showed itself. 
What would the Filipinos do? But this 
was thrown aside and everywhere it was 
‘early spoken, that the natives might 
hear and mark, “If the President dies, 
the government will not cease for a mo- 
ment, neither will there be any change; 
nother good man will at fill his 


” 


once 
place. 
Then the 


onee 


news came of the end. At 
the Governor, for the commission, 
ent forth a message to the people of these 
islands, explaining the loss to the nation, 
ind to the Philippine people, who had lost 
friend. Diplomacy succeeded. To this 
our there has been no evidence of un- 
st, only expressions of sympathy, for 
uany of our brown friends had grown to 
ok with kindliness upon the portrait of 
e great ‘ Presidente” across the seas. 
\Vhen the civil commission went through 
he northern provinces, leaving established 
overnments in its trail, everywhere in 
tie nipa houses, in the banquet-halls 
v the presidencias were portraits of the 
trong, kindly face of McKinley. And 
iow there will be more of those pictures, 
or the face to these people means the be- 
‘inning of a great change in the affairs of 
heir country. It will never be forgotten 
‘hat he was the first American to exer- 
ise a sovereign power over the islands. 
\icKinley, not Aguinaldo, will be the true 
‘reorge Washington of the Philippines. 
Over the balconies where gay lanterns 
and palm bowers are wont to mark the 
'étes, heavy crape is hanging. The half- 
masted flags over the town and out on 
the bay are telling the people, lest they 
should forget, that the President is dead. 
This morning, in the large hall of the 
\yuntamiento, the civil commission and 
invited guests, with as much of the public 








or erape on their swords, the Spanish 
building with royal emblems still upon its 
walls, the foreign consuls, the 
mandarins with their buttons of red and 
blue, the solemn strains of a Filipino band, 
the eager brown audience crowding 
halls and lingering outside in the square, 
and away out on the blue waters of the 
bay the great white-hulled battle-ships 
with their guns run out—these things, to- 
gether with the simple portrait draped in 
black, were the things that told the story. 

Meanwhile, on the Luneta, 
had formed in lines drawn up facing a 
common centre, a square box-like stand al- 
most like a large coffin draped in black. 
On it were another portrait and some 
funeral wreaths. When General Chaffee 
arrived, accompanied by the Governor, the 
commission, and its party, the general 
read his order of mourning to the troops. 
Then the color-guards, starting from the 
front of their regiments, closed slowly 
in a semicirele around the draped stand. 
General Chaffee and General Wheaton de- 
scended to the ground and saluted each 
set of colors, while Captain Lindsey and 
Lieutenant Harper, General Chaffee’s 
aids, tied long, flowing streamers of crape 
to the crest of the colors of every 
ment present. 
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the troops | 





Chinese } 


the | 





regi- | 


When the last notes of the eannon had | 


died away in echoes across the bay the 
official party quietly withdrew and the 
troops with mourning on their colors 
marched home to quarters. The old 
Luneta was sodden with the blood of 
patriots, revolutionists, or mere victims 
of the hate of men. When the line of 
natives filed past the portrait over the 
wreaths I wender if they dimly felt that 
the memory of another crime had been 
added by this ceremony to the bloody list. 





A Chicago Student’s Exploit. 


Tue brick chimney shown in the photo- 
graph has been the scene of deeds which 
have been the talk of Chicago University 
for the last ten days. Three times it has 
been sealed on the inside by daring stu- 








dents actuated by the intense rivalry be- 
tween the freshman and the sophomore 
classes. 

The chimney is a part of the immense 
power plant being constructed on the cam- 
pus. It is 150 feet high, and is not yet 
finished. The freshmen recognized in its 
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CLYDE LINE \ 





FLORIDA: 





The Only Direct All-Water Route 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


AND 


CHARLESTON,S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, £% 


St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville 


an 


Sanford, Fla., and intermediate landings. 


Fast Modern Steamships @ Finest Service 


WM. P. CLYDE @ CO., Gen’l Agents 
THEO. G. EGER, CG. Jf. 


19 State Street, New York 

















PREVIOUS REPUTATION UPHELD 


DE DION MOTORENTES 


Highest Award by Automobile Club of America, 
New York - Buffalo Endurance Test, Sept., 1901. 
} Highest Award—Gold Medal 


DE DION BOUTON MOTORETTE GO. 
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Pan-American Exposition. 
Church Lane & 37th St., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥.; 57 West 66th St., New York. 
Madison Square Garden, November 2-9, 1901. 








exalted peak a conspicuous place to plant 


their banner, and they did so one night 
when the sophomores were — sleeping. 


Threats were immediately made by the 
sophomores that they would haul the ban 
ner and the freshmen declared 
the chimney under martial law and placed 
a guard around it. Recently, Charles Mor 


ris Steele, a daring sophomore, eluded the 


down, so 


freshmen guard in broad daylight and 
climbed up inside the chimney, unaided 
except by a scant scaffolding left by the 


workmen. He snatched the freshman ban 
ner its high perch and reached the 
ground before the act was discovered. Then 


from 


flag away. He immediately became the 
idol of the university. The following 
night, however, the freshmen regained their 


banner and restored it to its high perch, 
There it is still flaunting in the 
despite the threats of sophomores. 
university authorities 


breeze 
The 


are endeavoring to 


CHIMNEY SCALED BY FEA 


RLESS CHICAGO STUDENTS. 


prevent any further rivalry over the flag 
on the chimney because of the danger in- 
volved. They fear that a class brawl in- 
side the chimney might occur with possi- 
ble loss of life or injury to the students. 
An attempt by the sophomores to recap- 
ture the banner led to the fiercest struggle 
in the history of the university. The 
chimney was left unguarded by the fresh- 
men, and thirty sophomores attempted to 
capture the banner. Four scaled the chim- 
ney while the remainder acted as a guard 
at the base. Before the deed was accom- 
plished fifty freshmen rushed the sopho- 
more guard, which was also re-enforced. 
In the mélée, Jesse S. Levi, of Des Moines, 
fa., suffered from a dislocated elbow 
joint and many others received blows which 
brought blood. A sophomore turned a 
hose on the freshmen and was in turn 
drenched and rolled in the mud. The 


) 


$ ‘ | made sterile 
he again eluded the guards and carried the | 


freshmen finally triumphed after rolling 
most of the sophomores in the mud and 
restoring their banner to the chimney-top 
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If You Feel All Played Out 


TAKE 


SINGLETON. 


Actp PHOSPHATE. 
r repairs broken nerve force, clears the 


HorsForpD's 


brain and strengthens the stomach. 
& 
Pure Cow’s Milk 


and guarded against contam- 
ination, from beginning to baby’s bottle, 
is the perfection of substitute feeding for 
infants. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 


Milk has stood first among infant fods 
for more than forty vears. 
1 
DuLL care and doleful faces do not 
abide with the user of Abbott’s, the Orig 
inal Angostura Bitters. 
J 
Coffee Complexion. 
|Many Lapies Have Poor CoMPLEXIONS 
FROM COFFEE. 
“ COFFEE caused dark-colored blotches 


: Coffee, 


on my face and body. I had been drink 
ing it for a long while and these blotches 
gradually appeared, until finally they be- 
came permanent and were about as dark 
as coffee itself. 

“1 formerly had as fine a complexion 
as one could ask for. 

“ When I became convinced that coffee 
was the cause of my trouble, I changed 
and took to Postum Cereal Food 
and as I made it well, according 
to directions, I liked it very much, and 
have since that time used it entirely in 
place of coffee. 

“T am thankful to say I am not nerv- 
ous any more, as I was when I was drink- 
ing coffee, and my complexion is now as 
fair and good as it was years ago. It is 
very plain that the coffee caused the 
trouble. Please omit my name from pub- 
lic print.” Mrs. , 2081 Ogden Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. The name of this lady can 
be given by the Postum Cerezl Co., Ltd., 


using 


| Battle Creek, Mich. 


Most bad complexions are caused by 
some disturbance of the stomach and cof- 
fee is the greatest disturber of digestion 
known. Almost any woman can have a 
fair complexion if she will leave off coffee 


and use Postum Food Coffee and nutri- 
tious, healthy food in proper quantity. 


The food coffee furnishes certain parts 





of the natural grains from the field that 
| nature uses to rebuild the nervous system 
jand when that is in good condition one 
| can depend upon a good complexion as well 
as a general healthy condition of the body. 











CREE NIN ~ 
7 


THE ORIGINAL 


‘RUFF RIDERS.” 


Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s 


THE WILSON DISTILLING COoO., 


Baltimore, Md. 








Order some 


Cactails” : 


Sent Home To-day. 


} 
You will then have on } 
! 












your own sideboard a better 
cocktail thin can be served 
over any bar in the world. 
A cocktail is substantially 
a blend of different liquors, 
and all blends improve with 
age. 

The “Club Cocktails” 


are made of the best of 
liquors ; made by actual 
weight and measurement. 


No guesswork about them. 
Ask your husband at 
breakfast which he prefers 
a Manhattan, Martini, 
Whiskey, Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin, Vermouth or 
York —and then surprise 
him with one at his dinner. 








For sale by all 
Fancy Grocers and Dealers, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
29 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. 


CALIFORNIA 


OVERLAND LIMITED 


The luxurious train of 
Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars, Dining 
Cars and Buffet-Library 
Car (with barber) which 
runs from 


CHICAGO to SAN FRANCISCO 
Every day in the year via 
Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Rys. 


























} 






All agents sell tickets by this route. 





gm 


The Improved 





BOSTON | 


EARLY. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1901 





GR le D CLUBBING OFFERS. 
CRITIC or BOOKMAN (New) ._ . $2.50) REGULAR PRICE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (New) . . 2.50 : 

FRANK LESLIE’S MONTHLY . . 1.00 es $4 
SESGER Mo. or COSMOPOLITAN. 1.00) MY REYCE 





Present subscribers to Review of Reviews or Current Literature can take advan- 
tage of my offers by adding $1.00 for each re newal. In place of Review of Reviews 
I can send you Current Literature (New), Current History, Popular Science 
News (New), or New England Magazine. Critic or Arena may be substituted for 
Cc yrrent Literature, Ne wE ngland J Magazine or Review of Reviews. 





Current Histor y a ¥ ae My price, || Great Round World. $2. >) My price 
Truth . . 2°50 | $ Person: | Truth . ° 2:50 | $ Personal 
Ledger Monthly 1.00 4, 0. checks || Ledger Monthly - 1.00 4 ss chec ke 
Succes a8 ° «1. 00 accepted. Success . - 1.00 accepts 





A A Ne w Subscription t ription to ‘the R evie _w of Reviews, a New Subscription to Current Literature and a 
new or renewal subscription to the New England Magazine may be substituted each for the 
other. The Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s Monthly, “Good liousekeeping, Designer, Household, Ledger 
Monthly, Pilgrim, and Bohemian avy f be substituted each for any other except Success. C ritic or 
Arena may be substituted for Current L iterature, New E ngland Magazine or Review of Reviews. 


Regular price. My price 


Note 











Truth, Success and Ledger Monthly . ° e ° e ° ° e 34.50 2.00 
nold, Suceess and Designer ° e ° ° ° ° ° ° a 
ose tioheos -ping, Leslie a Monthly, Success . ~~ & 3-00 8-9 
Current Literature (New), Cosmopolitan, Success, Ledger’ Monthly e -00 3.00 
Review of Reviews (New), Current Literature (New), Success - « 6.50 3.0€ 
New Eugland Magazine, Current Literature (New), Success . ° e .O 
All the following must be NEW Subscriptions, renewals not accepted. 

The periodicals will be sent to one address or to different adaresses, as may be desired. 
Harper’ . Bazar. Little Folks, Everybody’s, Country Life. . . . 6.6 3.00 
Cc ountry Lt Everybody’s, Practical Farmer. Public Opinion e ° 8.00 3.25 
Public Opinion, Everybody’s, World’s Work, Modern Srigetita ee 8.00 4.00 
World’s Ww ork; Everybody’s, Public Opinion, Couatr - « 10.00 4.50 
The Outlook, Literary Digest. Sunday School ee tvecrnedys e 00 5.00 
Literary Digest, Harper’s Bazar, The Outlook, Everybody’s . . 9%.00 5.00 
Scientific American, The Outlook, Everybody’s . - « 800 5.00 
The Outlook, Everybody’s, Public Opinion, Country Life. - «+ 11,00 5.00 
Everybody’s, The Outlook, Scientific American, Public Opinion. 11.00 6.00 
Art Interchange, Every body’ Sy Sctentific American, The Outlook 12.00 7.00 
Practical Farmer, Evervbody‘s, &, 8, Times, Hame and Blowers. - 4.00 2.00 

ook News, Home and Flowers, Everybody’s, The Camera . - 3.00 1.75 


Address Dept. 238. J, W. GRUMIAUX’S CLUB AGENCY, Le Roy, Genesee Co. N.Y.,U S.A 














GARTER 


is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 
ALWAYS EASY 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE : 
CUSHION 


BUTTON 


«CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 


Sold Everywhere 






Sample Pair, Silk 50¢, Cotton 25c. 
failed on receipt of price. 








GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass. 





HANDLING OUR EFFICIENT LAMPS, 

Brighter than _ electricity, 

cheaper thun kerosene. 

Thousands of testimonials 

from people using them for 

two years. Latest improve- 

ments. Permitted by a 

Co.’s_ Largest factory in U.S 

43 styles for indoors and out- 

doors. Air pressure and grav- 

ity lamps. Lowest prices. Re- 

tail up. Sample lamp half 

rice. Exclusive territory to 

individuals or merchants. 

Large dealers in mantles. 
Illustrated cotalogue free. 
STANDARD GAS LAMP CO., 118-120 Michigan 8t., Chieago. 











¢ Made or saved. Print your 
one own cards, &c, witha 

— Larger size for cir 
culars, books, newspapers, 
$18. ey setting easy, 
printed rules. Send stamp 
for samples, catalogue of 
prqeees, aes paper, &c., 


The Press oCon Meriden, Conn. 






Letters ¢: LOBS —— | 


In New York 
experiences At Coney Island 
of a country boy At the Races 


Illustrated; order a set; you and your friends willenjoy 
them. The three booklets mailed on receipt of I Se, in 
stamps. Address THE PARA CO., 121 Nassau St., N.Y. 


BLANK BOOKS 


FINDLER & WI 
121 Nassau Street, 


The humorous 





All kinds kept in stock 

and made to order by 
BEL, 

New York. 





WORLD FAMOUS MARIANI TONIC 


' 











CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


LE; THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin 
Gum + 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 


All Others are Imitations. 


WORTH or °F UN 
FOR 2 CENTS. 


Our wonderful puzzle, 

















“The Changing Faces” 


to 


set 


TATES 
{ WALL MAP) | 


{FREE 





has carried no end of fun 
thousands of homes, and 
whole villages asking, ‘‘ How is 
it done ?”’ 


This handsome county § 
map, 48x34 inches, is 
mounted on rollers, ready 9 


Very simple, but will keep you 


to hang onthe wall. It is printed in colors, 3 puzzling for hours. 
is thoroughly up to date and is particu- . — 
g! arly eagle and — able, as it shows WHAT PEOPLE WRITE US: 
in colors the different divisions of territory “ = : 
in America acquired since the Revolution. 9 in eee Ss iat nell lon choca tt 
The ort iginal thirteen states, Louisiana Bends, ” . B 
purchase, the Texas annexation, the? - sed ‘ i 
9 Gadsden purchase, the cession by Mexico **One of the smoothest things I ever saw. 
z and the Northwest scqyieniens by dis- (From Colorado),—‘‘ It’s the cleverest puzzle 
’ covery and settlement. It will be sent to % that ever came over the Pike.” 
2 any address on — od cents in post- 9 
age to pay for packing and transportation. fF =| E E 2 
? ro a EusTIS. General Passenger Agent for Ce stamp to 
a &. Et). B. R., Chicago, 1. { cover cost of mailing. 











ADDRESS 
DEPARTMENT D 
THE J]. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
PROPRIETORS OF 
WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS 
SHAVING SOaPs 


Strengthens 
System 








Body 
Brain 
and Nerves. 








Men’s Furnishing. 


Fall Neck Wear, Handkerchiefs, 
Mufflers, Lounging Gowns 
and House Coats, 
Pajamas, Night Shirts, Dress Shirts, 
to measure. 


Handkerchiefs. 


Gloves. 


Broadway Ks 19th ét 


NEW YORK. 





Before Meals APPETIZER 
After Meals DIGESTIVE 
At All Times TONIC 


Sold by all Drugzists. Refuse Sabetitutes 


ss *SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Only Salesroom 
29 Greater New 





LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unri | 


ed situation at top of gm. Street. A favorite | 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


ws a NEN co. ae NY. 







BW an THE CUFFS 


Sohmer Building, BUY THEM 


5th Avec., cor. 22d St. 








“The New York Central Leads the World.”—Lesue's WEEKLY. 





RS. 


R PRICE 


$4 
RICE 
LY 


e— 
ake advan- 
of Reviews 
lar Science 
tituted for 


—_———es 
price, 


Personal 
i ene 
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erature and a 
each for the 
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ass. Criticor 
f Reviews. 
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o 2.00 


uzzle, 


~ bb, 
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fun to 
and set 
‘ How is 


ccep yc du 


US: 
eresting and 
howing it to 
er saw.”’ 


erest puzzle 


tamp to 


hing. 
erchiefs, 
owns 
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ess Shirts, 


fs. 


9th st 


D). 

lace. Unri 
favorite | 
yement. 

ROY,NY. 

Ss 
UFFS 
BEST 
EM. 


EKLY. 











‘¢ And the wilderness shall blossom as the rose.” 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Is.a remarkable illustration of 
the above prophecy, and per- 
sons who have -not seen it for 
a few years will be astonished 
at its wonderful growth. It is 
“best reached by the 








NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


and their immediate connec- 
tions. 

Any ticket agent of the New 
York Central, Boston & Albany, 
Lake Shore, Michigan Central, 
Big Four, or Pittsburg & Lake 
Erie Railroads will tell you 
about it. 


A copy of No. 5 of the,‘* Four-Track Series,” 
¢¢ America’s Winter Resorts,’”’ will be sent free, 
postpaid, to any address, on receipt of a post- 


age stamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New 
York. 





























SAA 
Kodak 


Christmas 














is the 
Merriest 








Christmas 











Amid the festivities of 
Cbhristmas=-tide one often 
finds the greatest charm of 
picture taKing. The children, the children’s tree, the visit 
at the old home, the flash-light at an evening gathering, the 
merry sleighing party, the home portraits of one’s friends— 
all these offer subjects that have a personal interest, that 
one cherishes more highly as the years go by. 


“KODAK” stands for all 
that is Best in Photography. 




















Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. 
Brownie Cameras, $1.00 to $2.00. EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Christmas Booklet Free at the Dealers or by Mail. 

















Williams’ 
a “oP 





Do You Shave? 


Do you find it easy or hard ? Is it a pleasure, or is it 
painful and irksome. The answer depends on the soap 
you use, 

The pure, rich, creamy lather of Williams’ Shaving 
Soap softens the beard, as no other will, soothes and 
refreshes the face, and insures the greatest possible ease, 
luxury and safety. 





Williams’ Shaving Soaps are the only recognized standard for 
Cream, etc., are sold by druggists perfechers all vie the work. 
LoxDON' ‘THE J. B. WILLIAITS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. PRESEN 


PARIS 





Shaving, and in the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving T ablets, Shaving - 

















A NEW LENS 


Many PHOTOGRAPHIC OBJECTIVES are offered 
under the guise of ANASTIGMATS, yet only a very 
Sew are equal to their makers’ claims. The name ANA- 
STIGMAT is a MISNOMER as applied to any but a 
PERFECT LENS. 

ANASTIGMATIC has only one meaning: “free from 
astigmatic aberration.’” A Lens of this IDEAL TYPE, 


is our new 


| |VERASTIOMAT 


(True Stigmat. ) 
































THE SPEED (actual,—not nominal) is: -Fe6.8 
THE CONSTRUCTION embodies the practical ex- 


ecution by methods of the utmost scientific precision, of 
the conditions prescribed by the most rigid require- 
ments of the theories of the Advanced Qptics. 

THE RESULTS,—well, we prefer to have you judge 
for yourself, for after all, it’s Resu/ts which chiefly 
interest you. Make’a comparative test,—we’ll supply a 


VERASTIGMAT iripese 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. of N.Y. 
CRESSHILL, N. J. 



































